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CHAPTER I. 

*,* See Notes at end of Part I. 



Defectiye State of our Knowledge on the Arts, Institutions, and History of 
Ancient Britain. — Summary of the Annals of Britain, from the close of 
the Fourth to the close of the Seventh Century. — The " Cimbri" only 
appear in the Geography of Richard of Cirencester. — ^Welsh Topo- 
graphy dates back to the Eleventh Century. — Welsh Personages 
in the Saxon Chronicle have not Saxon nor Celtic Names. — The 
Britons lost in the Roman Annals from the close of the First 
Century. 

Events in Britain to the Fifth Century, Cerausius, Maximus, Gerontius. — 
Independence. — ^Plots against Britain by the Emperor Julian's 
School or Followers, the " Appollinares Mystici," Martin, Lupus, 
Germanus — his Hallelujah Victory over the Picts. — Vortigem. — 
Maelgwin. — ^Augustine and Battle of Bangor; Cadwallader. — ^What 
became of the 12,000 troops sent firom this Island into Britany 
by Maximus P — Celts of Cerausius' Campaigns ; Cadwallader. — The 
Cimbri of Devon post-Roman Settlers. 

"What became of the Britons of Kent and other Roman Provincials ? 
— ^Kent and Welsh Topography and People compared. What of 
the British Marine, so conspicuous in the Wars of Cerausius P — 
Owen and Cymmric Battles of Independence indistinctly given. — 
Cynedda and Owen in the Triads; Successes against the Picts. — 
CSmbri of the Baltic disappear with the Notice in Tacitus. — Cad- 
wallader, a Celt 

"Who were the ancient Britons — that people mentioned in 
the two reconnaissances of Julius Caesar, " as staining their 
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skins with woad and bringing war-chariots into the field : " 
by Tacitus more particularly described *'as of fresh com- 
plexions, hair inclined to curl, and with a general exterior 
resemblance to the Spaniards of his day;" and, in another 
passage, ** as having a language similar to that of a people on 
the Baltic (in other respects like the Suevi)," he calls them 
-^sthionians, they were distinct from the Cimbri there, 
whom he only names with a qticere, — " were they the Cimbri 
of Marius' campaigns ? " {a) 

What institutions or civilization are we to accord to 
that people on historical data, their Druids on Caesar's 
account commanding respect, but with some questionable 
points as to office or character? What traces have they 
left on our language, habits, and caste or mode of civili- 
zation ; and how can they be identified by historical report 
and other relations with any living language, race, or com- 
munity ? The last question seems to have peculiar application, 
since after the eventful day of Bonduca's heroism and defeat, 
they appear to have sunk at once into provincial lassitude, 
moving on in the grooves of Roman civilization. The next 
noticeable occurrence is the Saxon invasion, a struggle 
with few or no distinguishable features, names, or events 
in an interval of two centuries and a-half, conducting to the 
establishment of the Welsh border, as at present on the 
Severn and the Dee. The people of the principality 
assume the ancient nationality of the Britons. Scholarship, 
or a school of inquiry in that direction, declares the living 
Welsh to have been the ancient language of the British 
race. 

What were the events of the first seven centuries of our 
era, what the institutions, more particularly the religion, 
as that seems to have been peculiar for that date as dis- 
tinguishing the people ; and what of an ethnological definition 
results ? 

The early Welsh or British writings do not appear to 
renew our intimacy with the Britons; Gildas (of the fifth 
century) introduces no insignia or characteristics of Bar4 
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or Druid ; no events or peculiarities of former centuries are 
given, not even Pelagius appears. But the whole cento 
of that literature may be understood by a purvieu of the 
report : it stands thus. Algernon Herbert (" Britannia after 
the Romans," pp. 35 to 171,) (b) with an elaborate review of 
the premises, gives the result of dates after the severance 
from Rome so far as they are made out by events or reigns. 
Owain-ap-Maxin, 400 

Gurthreyn or Vortigem .... 449 

Cystennin-ap-C. , of Cornwall, 

Maelgwin Gwynned . . . . 517 
Cadvan-ap- Jago and battle of Bangor 607 
His son Cadwallon ...... „ 

„ „ Cadwallader 688 

He adds : ^' Perhaps it would not be possible to point out 
another instance in which the annals of mankind have been 
obscured and perverted in a similar manner. The profane 
nations used to invent and borrow splendid fictions to fill up 
the blank of their earlier ages, as Livy says, ' Consecrare 
origines suas ; ' but it seldom if ever happened for the last 
decline and fall of a nation to be recorded with such 
unlimited freedom of mentioning and suppressing as leaves 
to posterity an enigma to decypher." The same writer 
expresses dissatisfaction and regret, particularly in the cases 
of Owain and Maelgwin (the latter Gildas' special subject) 
when attempting in vain to find substance in their shadowy 
histories. So that in sober earnest he found nobody but 
Cadwallader on the annals, except that Cadvaii had come 
in immediately on the battle of Bangor, and that Maelgwin 
had at some interval approximating to that given succeeded 
Vortigem, who had called in the Saxons, and massacred 
the Bards and British or Celtic leaders. 

The result is that Britons or Cimbri, Cimri, or Cymmry^ 
are not on the record; neither of the Roman charts or 
gazeteers, the **Notitia," nor the "Itinerary," give the name. 
Richard of Cirencester (his work was discovered at Stock* 
holm in the last century) does notice them, and places them 
in South Devon, at the same time observing that they were 

B 2 
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of a later introduction into the country or on the map. In 
Wales at the present day Celtic topography is traceable 
back to the eleventh century. We are indebted to the 
" Saxon Chronicle " for a few names of Cimric or Devon 
heroes in their struggle with the Gewesseans, or powers 
of Wessex, they are not Celtic, nor any names Saxonized 
or Anglicised, (c) 

That we may not appear to dismiss too summarily our 
literary helps of that early period, go back to the classical 
annals of the introductory period, the first four centuries of our 
era : it may throw light on the succeeding, the darkest of our 
dark ages, whose language and works are notwithstanding 
resorted to as the source of proof in matters of history, and 
institutions, religion, and ethnology. 

The facts of the subjugation of Britain, from the cam- 
paigns of Plautius, the General of Claudius, to those of 
Vespasian, the successive attempts at resistance ennobling 
" Caractacus " and " Bonduca " or " Boadicea," and the last 
of the Druids massacred without an object, except to throw 
a bloody veil over sanctions which rendered to the provincials 
a supremacy in Mona more awful than that of dominion and 
Rome — these form a series of classical subjects or texts 
to that, the death of Constantius at York, in the year three 
of the fourth century. 

The son of Constantius from Britain and British recollec- 
tions or institutions ruled, a Christian emperor of the world : 
a Bishop of York attended that early Council of Aries : 
Britain, on other occasions styled " the other world," had 
become fashionable at the Imperial Court, had forced its 
name into notice among the literati ; it had perhaps cradled 
the faith as well as the person of Constantine. But this 
observation is premature : he had succeeded to the recon- 
queror of Cerausius and Britain, and relying upon the link 
of Christianity provided for the administration of that 
province and the West, by a department of state at Con- 
stantinople. 

May we indulge a retrospect on the position of that 

amperor and his dominions ? Had he not considered " The 
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World " as his property, a peculium for a divided heirship, 
or had the ipamediate successors of Constantine been true 
to the members of their House, had brothers been true 
and cousins less than traitors, and had a more central throne 
been adopted, nearer the source than the mouth of the 
Danube ; on such conditions, perhaps, an empire not more 
extensive in reality than that of Charlemagne, though 
comprising our island and excluding the provinces of Charles* 
contemporary, the Caliph, might have endured at least 
beyond the century that dates from the foundation of 
Constantinople to the severance of Britain. 

But we have overlooked a few particulars that might aid 
the answer to this observation. We have omitted that 
Britain was in the language of Jerome (A Briton), " insula 
fertilis tyrranorum ;^* for example, that Posthumus, who, 
in the reign of Gallienus, ruled the West, on this side the 
Alps, including Britain within the administration of his 
Court at Treves. Another more striking case is that of 
Cerausius, in the reign of Diocletian, who with one Roman 
legion (in garrison at London during the battle which 
replaced his successors by the authority of Constantius) and 
the insular troops ruled Gaul and Britain, holding the 
narrow seas by his fleets and maintaining his cities and ports 
against the empire until Constantius broke into Boulogne, {d) 

Our observation and inquiry is now narrowed to the 
momentous half-century of Roman dominion in Britain, and 
of her hold on the garrisons of western Europe in the relax- 
ation of Roman discipline, minutely described by Gibbon, 
and with her available force of only ten thousand troops. 

The last insular tyrant Maximus, recognized by Theo- 
dosius as Emperor in thirds, and killed in 388, after five 
years' reign during a campaign against Valentinian and Italy, 
removed twelve thousand Britons to Armorica; and, since 
the colonists were followed after an interval by a female 
colony, it seems that those were insular troops ; and the 
object of their emigration and new establishment was to 
overawe the Continent, and in conjunction with the marine 
force of Britain act upon both frontiers towards the Rhine 
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and the Pjrennees ; it looks also^ coupled with the catas- 
trophe of Maximus^ like a demonstration towards the Alps. 
Gildas is bitter in invective against Maximus for this act| 
the colonization of Armorica, which uncovered the island 
of " defenders." The island had already on one occasion 
sent, besides her annual tribute, an aid of nearly half a 
milHon quarters of com to the Continent during a period 
of scarcity under Julian's administration of that province. 
We have said Maximus was the last pretender ; but on the 
very eve of the separation from Rome the name of Gerontius 
is given, though with some fabulous circumstances, he is 
sometimes confused with Vortigem, like whom he called in 
strangers to uphold his title in Britain. It appears that those 
insular pretenders to the purple used the provincials for 
imperial purposes ; there was not a British cause or interest but 
that of a Posthumus, a Cerausius, a Gerontius, or a Maxi- 
mus: the provincials pursued their vocation in thirty-three 
principal cities, and upwards of three hundred towns having 
appurtenant villages. The British marine of this period, 
signalised in the reign of Cerausius, made good the base 
of a strong commercial province of the scale just denoted, 
supplying, no doubt, an important contingent to the 
^^ Channel fleet " of that day, then known as the conunand 
of the " Comes littoris Saxonici." 

The year 414 was that of " Independence.'^ Britain was 
no longer a province of the empire, but two years afterwards, 
and again after a second interval of three years, the aid of 
a legion was sent hither by the Emperor Honorius ; a little 
later, on supplication to the Governor -^tius a legion could 
not be spared. It does not appear that the Court of Con- 
stantinople expressed its dissent or attempted to subvert 
the "Independence." 

The Armorican province experienced political agitation 
simultaneously with the British island, so denuded of troops, 
as Gildas describes by the contingent sent to that comer of 
the Continent. We have seen the Roman pretenders holding 
empire in thirds, but on brief terms of dominion. A new 
scheme emerges in the fact of that Armorican establishment. 
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a force outnumbering the legions of the West by one-fifth, 
but placed on the footing of a colony. An anti-Roman 
community of a military caste, " imperium in imperio," is 
the idea embodied in the movements under review. 

Such was the counterplot to the Roman empire of the West 
within a half-century of the opening the Court of Constan- 
tinople. If we close the scene of that era with the Council 
of Aries and the episcopal delegate, irom York, at Aries, 
we must open the era of insular independence and the 
" world " of Britain beyond the care or notice of the empire, 
by a retrospect at Julian's apostacy and rebellion ; the House 
of Constantino divided and the State Church threatened. 
Britain does not come upon the scene in those events except 
as obedient tributaries to the Caesar, increasing their taxes 
by aids, or drawing as merchants on their stores, to answer 
the demands of his Gallic province in a period of scarcity 
of grain. 

But what had been doing in Gaul ? We must refer the 
reader to the elaborate treatises of Algernon Herbert Q^ Neo- 
Druids" and ." Nimrod,") to perceive Christianity there 
displaced, the apostacy of Julian the rule of faith and 
practice, the " Appollinares Mystici," or Mithriacs in the 
ascendant. Asiatic and Archaic learning, or traditions 
which had infected an heir of Constantine had taken root, 
or perhaps rather thrown out new branches among the 
'^ Celts," a community distinguished in Julian's rebellion. 
He was to be their Alexander the Great, but proved an 
abortion ; he was the " Hercules," or wandering conqueror, 
but in an inverted progress, to the East, whose deserts 
swallowed up his followers, [e) 

Julian perished in Persia, but Mithras rose up in Gaul, 
and all or many of the most ancient forms of Asiatic super- 
stition sought out and culled, and tended as precious exotics 
by Celtic Colleges, began to shed strange influence over the 
western world. 

Britain too long had subsidized Roman legionaries and 
other auxiliaries : bold Pelagians, or Protestants, they defied 
the Authority of Rome ecclesiastical, after having shaken 
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off its temporal dominion. The Gallic Church, more 
thoroughly dissentient from Catholicism, still administered 
its rites. Germanus (whose Church we need not particu- 
larly describe) came a Bomish missionary to Britain, where 
he met the Pelagians in argument. But he was of the 
Church militant, son of a military tribune; he brought 
from his diocese and native place Auxerre, the talents of 
a general, and led Britons against Picts successfully* His 
"Hallelujah" charge is on record, popularly known among 
us, and commented on in native poems of a very early 
period. There is no doubt that he was a Mithraic, a school 
of Gnostics, who could serve up something like Christianity 
without the Gospel. We shall allude again to Germanus 
and his coadjutors. He left the island finally two years 
before the middle of the Jlfth century. 

The Saxon Hengist invited to Thanet the year before that 
close of the first half of the fifth century closed the brief era 
of independence, an interval in which occurs the name of 
Owen ap Maxin, a successful leader against the Picts. 
Except this, we know little of his acts ; the ap Maxin is all 
we know of his race, if the expression really intend more 
than to show his place in the order of succession. We must 
take even that addition to his name and the epithet (else- 
where occurring) "Maximianus" with caution. A.Herbert 
observes of this period and others^ for two centuries and 
upwards, they have " falsified, in the Chronicles by Nennius, 
Mark, and Tysilio, another truer history of which the 
memory is lost." Again, of the present subject he observes, 
" The life, acts, and death of Owain Finddu are our prime 
desideratum." (/) 

We have already said that the history of " England,*' and 
of its commencement in the middle of the fifth century, down 
to the establishment and complete demarcation of " Wales," 
or the " Welsh" (i, e,, the foreigners— ^e&cAe«, Teutonic), 
at the close of the seventh century, is to be sought in other 
than Welsh or British works. The series of names for the 
period has been given. The single fact, that seventy years 
(or that term with deduction at discretion for an inter- 
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regnum) is assigned to the reign of Vortigern or Gwrthreyn, 
suggests a doubt as to that name, whether it belonged to an 
individual, or a race, or community. This period completes 
a century, and one year from that of " Independence.'* It 
has no events but Vortigern 's marriage to " Rowena," and 
Hengist's massacre of Vortigern's subjects at a banquet and 
convention. His reign had been ushered in by famine in the 
island and conflicts with the Picts, in which Owen ap Maxin 
had led the Britons to victory. 

Shall we* enter on the succeeding two centuries, com- 
mencing with Maelgwin, insular king, a name covered with 
the invective of his contemporary, " Gildas" and conspicuous 
for the circumstances of his election, at Aber Tievi, by a 
fraud in the conditions of the election, to have been decided 
by the buoyance of the throne, or seat of various candidates 
placed on the shore while the tide was coming up. His seat 
was floated by buoyant materials (it is stated, feathers), and 
he was " chaired " by the electors. The Dane, Canute, is 
obviously misplaced in the popular tale taken from this fact. 
The blank of two centuries of British history, comprising 
the epoch of St. Augustine, and the battle of Bangor, closed 
vnth the abdication of Cadwallader, son of Cadvan, who had 
been raised to the throne on the event of that battle. 
Cadwallader held Wales, and all the southern counties, as 
well as Mercia ; but he surrendered all his conquests to the 
Saxons, at the period of his abdication. He was allied, by 
marriage, to the reigning houses both of Wessex and 
Mercia. 

The names and events yielded by the British chronicles 
appear rather to increase than relieve the darkness of two 
centuries and a half ; or we can only, by minute attention, 
discover loopholes for the daylight, but no day for practical 
purposes. 

Let us first state the difficulty of the very imperfect 
historical display. The Britons could not hold Britain ; they 
had not strength or discipline to withhold it from the Roman, 
yet they sent British (provincial) chiefs forth as emperors, 
and they held Gaul and the West, not only for short terms 
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as imperial pretenders, but at one era an army, outnumbering 
the legions, was settled in Armorica, established it soon after 
in independence, and outrode the storm that gave Rome to 
the Goths. The British channel only divided Britain from 
its own legions, but they never came till Britain merged in 
the land of the Angles. Such appears the case, yet it is 
contradicted at the close of those centuries by Cadwallader's 
reign over Mercia, Wessex, and even Kent, anticipating 
almost the dominion of Egbert. Yet his dominion is con- 
tradiction to itself, he abdicates, and Britain disappears in 
Wales. 

No satisfactory solution can be offered in this series of 
dilemmas. British supremacy, now co-extensive with 
Northern Gaul, now with the South of Britain, and almost 
contemporaneously groaning under invasion of the Picts, or 
submitting to the Saxons. A complete solution is not 
offered nor attempted. The Britons, whom Constantius 
conquered, were "yellow-haired barbarians;" these were 
not the Britons of Tacitus. Cadwallader is described by 
Eldius {Herbert, 16S)as coming from " Celtina and Ondred," 
i, e.y the " Chiltem Hundreds" Celtic territory, according to 
Herbert. " Cadwallader" {battle wielder) is Celtic, and his 
father, Cadwan, came into power on the overthrow of the 
British army at the battle of Bangor. Thereupon it appears 
the Britons retired to Wales. It further appears, as in 
Richard of Cirencester, that the Cimbri in Cornwall were a 
new, apparently immigrant community, and the " Arthur " 
of Cornwall stands good at least for an epoch of British 
successes in that extreme west, spreading thence north- 
ward, till the fatal conflict against Austin's Saxons, while 
upholding Pelagian doctrines, or the cause of the British 
Church. 

Armorican chronicles show the Celtic power, Riothamus, 
driven or retiring thence, south of the Gironde. {g) Did 
they come thence to Britain? Were they in the camp of 
Austin and Cadvan ? 

But the anti-Cimric, or anti-British, position of Cadwal- 
lader appears established by the fierceness of his reprisals in 
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Kent for the loss of liis brother, Moh He also conquered 
the Isle of Wight, which, it will appear presently, was the 
seat of British settlement ; but where less than the average 
mixture of language appears in the popular diction, or 
vocabulary, it is exclusively Saxon, having no traces of the 
Cimric, or British : that race, at some period, was extirpated 
in that island. The relation of Kent, and its people, to 
Wales and Welshmen is an ethnological point better 
deferred ; but, en passant^ the following coincidences appear. 
The fact of personal resemblance, and that in points agreeable 
to Tacitus' description, may be observed by any sojourner in 
the two localities, comparing his recollections of either place, 
or by bringing a man of Kent face to face with one of 
Monmouth or Glamorgan. In Wales, Knighton, near 
Caractacus' Camp, and Offas* Dyke, Kent Church, with its 
traditions of John of Kent (the Merlin of some tradition), are 
the most westerly cases of topography, referring to Kent, a 
point hereafter alluded to. Goodrich castle, on the border 
of Wales, in 1640, was the property of Eliza Comyns, 
Countess of Kent, residing at Kennington. 

There is scarcely clear way, or space, in the confused 
assemblage of British traditions to place a distinct Celtic and 
Cymraic element, respectively, in any of its periods or 
scenes : the attempt to separate parts would pull the tradition 
to pieces, and leave as many separate occasions for disputation. 
We have hinted contradictions and doubts on points too 
discordant and surprising to be admitted as for the case 
intended for them. The mischief, however discernible 
throughout, is, that there must be a blank in history for 
this island. Modem writers accuse the Welsh, or British, 
authors of intentional suppression. It seems wonderful, too, 
that the eastern portion of the province, especially Kent, 
should have preserved no annals in the Latin, which appears 
to have become vernacular in the province, occurring 
in early British poems in construction, as well as copiously 
interspersing the Welsh and English spoken language of otur 
day. The cockneyisms, as to the aspirate and the confused 
V and w, are derived from the Latin as to expression, noticed 
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by Augustine^ and extant in Quinctilian. It is strange, 
then, that we are dependant on the Saxon chronicle for 
particulars of the British struggle in England. 

Lest the enumeration of particulars should obscure the 
fact, let us repeat it. Two centuries and a half are lost to 
British history, between Hengist and Cadwallader, the 
period commencing at a century from the reception of a 
Bishop of York at the great Council of Aries. The succes- 
sive empires, or courts, administering a third of the Roman 
world, based on British resources in Roman hands, and the 
bolder and broader political move for an Armorican dominion 
in the West, on the same conditions of supplies from Britain, 
those troops and resources are wanting, whether the Pict 
cross the border, or the Saxon invade the coast, and that 
proud marine which had been raised to sweep such pirates 
from the seas, and expressly to abate the nuisance of Saxon 
piracy, that with all other arms of British power, and 
evidences of a flourishing province or country disappear, 
and the marauders of the Baltic assume the administration 
which a Roman JEmperor surrendered only in Imperial 
weakness, or because the Roman world was tottering. At the 
commencement of the fourth century, while Constantine at 
York was learning the discipline of a Roman army, and the 
religion of Britain, he was imbibing Christianity from British 
pastors. 

At the close of the seventh century Cadwallader, having 
the Roman province of Britain within his grasp, which he 
let fall in disgust at the prospect of an interminable war of 
races, retired, almost a Heathen, to a cell at Rome. 

For this period of confusion scarcely a connected poem or 
stanza reaches us, in the way of annals. We look for an 
Ossian, but find Welsh or Celtic disconnected sentences, 
under various titles which they do not illustrate. Events, 
apparently so utterly calamitous, were never so feebly sung ; 
a period, so instructive to other ages, was never so overlaid 
with traditions that look aside from their subject to — we 
can't tell what. Surely a national cause was never so passed 
by by its poets, and those the British bards! 
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We have thus, apparently, examined the record through- 
out, comprising the four British reigns of the three centuries 
following the separation of the British province from the 
Roman empire. But, besides the principal, or supposed 
principal, names, others look up from the surface of our 
historical chaos. " Cynedda Gwynned," and Owen Finddu, 
come upon that important era, and were apparently one or 
both precedent to the independence. Twenty-two years 
before the close of the fourth century is the date for the 
former, by computation from one given from the subject 
(Appendix, ad Nennium, p. 116, MS. Cotton sec. 10, in 
Cambr. Quarterly Mag., iv., 23 ap A. Herbert, 34), he came 
sailing south from the island of Manau with his eight sons. 
This document is summarily disposed of by writers who assume 
Manau to mean the Isle of Man, off the coast of Ireland, 
and who decide that he did bring eight sons; a particular 
which would involve our literal acceptance of Cynedda, as 
an individual of our species, and not a name for something 
else. We must drop this at present for want of evidence. 
Owain Finddu has more accompaniments, though no sons. 
' But as to Owen, if he were not the son of Maximus, he 
might have been his contemporary, as well as that of Vor- 
tigern, from whom he differs in having successfully resisted 
the Picts, and thus has the position of a national leader. 
We cannot well spare one of our meagre list, and will, 
therefore, give all the circumstances attaching to his name. 

Before we copy or comment on the texts relative to 
Owen, we observe that the Cimbri of Devon appear on the 
scenes or fields of the fabulous ''Arthur," and the texts 
appended to the name, to have been in life and action in 
that comer of Britain, and to have deserved an actual leader 
more than the provincials who admitted the Saxons on the 
east coast. The Cymry and Llegry (A) were the two rival or 
rather joint tribes, both British in language, and alternately 
exercising supreme rule; the former occupied the west of 
the island. Cynedda and Owen being, or representing, a 
party opposed to the cause, or house, of Vortigem, have so 
far conditions of association. We compromise with Cynedda 
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by putting that name beside that of Owen until cause be 
shown for separating the two names by race or knguage, 
or other circumstances. 

The triads 21 give us^ '* It became an obligation upon the 
men of Britain to pay 3,000 (talents) of silver as a yearly 
tribute to the Romans until the time of Owain ap Maxin 
Wledig, when he refused that tribute." 

Other triads follow (Tr., 17). " Three sovereigns, by vote, 
were Caswallon, Caradawg, and Owain ap M. W." 

Again, ^' three conventional monarchs of this Isle of 
Britain were Prydain, Caradawg, and Owain ap M. W., 
when the Cymry resumed the sovereignty from the Roman 
emperor agreeable to their natural rights, by convention of 
country, and exterior country, by holding a convention in 
every territory, commot, and cantrev, in the Isle of Britain 
and the adjacent islands." 

Other two triads give respectively for the three sovereigns, 
or ''supreme servants," Caradawg, Cawrdar, and Owain 
ap M. W. And these three, Gwyder, Owain ap M. W., and 
Cawdraw. 

There is one name running through the whole, Owain ap 
Majdn Wledig. In one Prydain, i. e., Briton, occurs. In 
others Caradawg pairs off with Gwydr, and elsewhere occurs 
frequently, as if it were intended to symbolize a nationality, 
or head, a dateless genealogy. In such company Owen 
seems like an actual name, or title, with accompaniments 
denoting rank and race — British. 

'' Owen buried the head of Bran ap Llyr, the blessed, in the 
Whitehill of London, while it remained there could be no 
foreign oppression." This is too mysterious for history, 
and is usually received as establishing Owain in a bad 
reputation. 

Successes against the Picts seem to merge Owen in Einion 
Urdd ; but Caswallon Hir was signalized in the same field ; 
he was son of Einion, or of Owen, son of Einion, who gained 
the battle of Cyriff of WiddeL In the above triads Cas- 
wallon pairs with Prydain. The result appears to be that 
the Britons, or a Briton, attacked the Picts with success, an 
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historical fact, on the eve of Vortigem's succession. Owain 
and the last-mentioned name are interested in that event, 
and belong to one period. Vortigem appears a word 
intended to represent 6rti7rthreyn, and Gwr means oblique, 
or perverted; the chief intended was a Loegry, Until we 
know the import of that word we cannot say whether the 
one may stand for the other ; if so, the record would be that 
the Prydain of Owen had opposed the Picts manfully, and 
that the Loegry called in aid the Saxons. 

We should thus have an event instead of one or two 
dynasties, leaving our lists of heads of houses scantier than 
at first. **Pasgen" and " Gotha" occur as sons of Vortigem, 
but we had better be scant of names than of events. Other 
names of the same period which lie between Vortigem and 
Maelgwin, are Constans ap Cadwr, and Aurelius, Conan, 
Vortipore, Gwrthevyr, and Cynglas, these can scarcely 
arrest attention here, they belong rather to a philological 
examen than to an exposition of historical details. They 
may at present be dismissed as offering nothing to remove a 
first impression of a century almost blank of annals, from 
the date of the independence of Britain. The next period of 
the series has been already described as equally unsatis- 
factory to historians. 

But in so dismissing the chapter we must lie under this 
great objection or grave charge, that the Cimbri on the 
Baltic are lost &om history ; the Cimbri of Devon admitted 
there or on the geographer's chart without notice or intro- 
duction : the " Camlan, " " Catgwallop," and " Arderryd," of 
Arthurian battles in that extreme West, escape as fables, 
and we are left without any first terms of a series which 
led down to Cadwallader, or which could be closed by no less 
person than that successful warrior, at once ally and rival 
of the kings of Mercia and Wessex. We have that great 
name Cadwallader, simply to figure as a reality, of which 
Arthur seems the shadow, and as a being fatal to the 
Britons, whom he shut up for ever in the mountains of 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Druids held up to Contempt by A. Herbert. — Pythagoras accredited with 
the Origin of Druidism. — Cajsar, Diodorus, and Strabo: their 
Notices of the Druids. — "Ovates" and "Ouages," Awn, or Inspira- 
tion of Bardism : furies, " Samnites." — The Druids traced by some to 
Marseilles and the Phocoeans. — ^No Druids in Spain. — " Saronids." — 
The Welsh Harp.— Magic— The « Adder's Egg."—" Pateroe of Gaul." 
— ^Neo-Druids. — Celts in Britain and Gaul had Tenets in common. 
— ^Welsh Poems abound with Strange Emblems, importing Idolatry. 
— Julian, Germanus, and Attila influenced Celtic Superstitions. — 
Examples of Literary Emblems: Astrology, Names of Heathen 
Deities, Misletoe, Metempsychosis. — Decay of Druidism in Gaul.-— 
Idolatry in Gaul and Britain. — Cryptography. — Head of Belinus. — 
Mithraism of Julian. — Germanus in Gaul and Britain : and in Ireland 
St. Patrick. 

The Swine-creed of Britain. — ^Britain a " Terra Incognita," and Island of 
the Shades to Proeopius. — Gaul at the same Period. 

The political system of the Britons is generally considered to 
have centered on Druidism^ to have been in fact an aris- 
tocracy; so, perhaps, thought the Roman General, in extir- 
pating the conclave at Mona» Modem critics are busy 
scattering their ashes to the popular breeze. My author, at 
least, the late Algernon Herbert, who displays great acumen 
and astonishing industry, or great profundity of Celtic 
scholarship, holds the name of Druid up to contempt with 
unmeasured, I could almost say with unmatched zeal. In 
the present chapter we shall hardly be able to meet his 
arguments and evidence; perhaps we shall do little more 
than state or class them, except where answer lies on the 
surface. 

For example, the institution is attributed to Pythagoras, 
or the Pythagoreans of Italy, operating among the Phocaean 
colony of Marseilles, and thence on the rest of Gaul. Of 
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course, to bring in such an hypothesis he must, and does 
accordingly displace a fact, on Caesar's evidence, that the 
court or college of the Druids, or that the highest sanctions of 
Druidism, were abiding in Britain. He does not receive this as 
importing that that of Britain was an elder institution to any 
in Gaul. Yet (" Neo-Druids") he describes Britain as " the 
sacred island of the west ; " (a) at another time as " Crete,'* 
sought by certain Hindu missionaries. Again, the Pytha- 
gorean system was not the Gallic, which Caesar describes as 
not merely an aristocracy, {b) but such a social thraldom as 
shocked him, a member of that close aristocracy, the senate 
of the Roman people. The Pythagorean league which, B.C., 
500, gave place in lower Italy to the Achaean timocracies 
(where the order tmret^ indicates aristocratical classifica- 
tion) was, according to Miiller, the Doric, (c) remarkable 
especially for the ava'trai, or common tables ; it had also the 
Lycurgus' equalization of landed estates. Such, at least, 
was Pythagoras the citizen: the Pythagorean philosophy, 
involving metempsychosis, was not Druidism. The Irish 
scholar (Yallancey) admits the late introduction of Druidism. 
That may be true for Ireland or Gaul. 

Caesar does not pretend to discover the principles of 
Druidism, he simply particularizes the studies and offices of 
the order — ^astronomy, theology, medicine, and the peda- 
gogue's functions. In this his account is confirmed by 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and others, {d) We are not to 
expect any accurate or uniform report on the subject by the 
classics; simply because the system was not heathen; it 
treated, as Caesar says, " De natura deorum," an expression 
fully explained by the report of Strabo, which gives " Bards," 
" Ovates," and " Druids ; " the second for sacrifice, the third 
to prophecy. His distinction would level Ovates to a Pagan 
priesthood, while he reserves for Druids something the 
Pagans set apart from the Olympic synod, the fates, or 
oracle, that tacit admission of a veiled faith, or an impression 
that their deities were not divine. 

The variation in Ammianus, gives Euhages for Ovates. 
Herbert quarrels with both names, {e) If we describe the 

c 
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Bards, or ** Telenoor" (Welsh), from Telen, a psalm 
(Hebrew); and with the circumstances of the jiwn, or 
inspiration of their order, we should have the Parnassian and 
Delphic sanctions of Hellenic religion associated intimately 
and constantly with the sacrificial ministration of religion, a 
matter of discipline that comprised the claims of all 
theogonies, but necessarily involved none. Caesar's idea, 
" de natura deorum," fell wide of Druidism, as appears by 
his introduction of the Pagan theogony into it. 

Our author (A. Herbert), will have the institution from 
the Phocoeans of Marseilles, as involving Greek in the name 
Druid (Spi/9), but that may have been only for interpretation. 
It does not appear that Greek was understood by the Gauls, 
a fact noticed by Herbert, upon the occasion of Caesar con- 
cealing the import of his despatches, by writing them in 
Greek. The alphabetic character adopted by the Gallic 
Druids was Greek, or something like it ; but from the mere 
form, we may not conclude a Greek civiUzation and institu- 
tions. Besides, we are not limited to the popular title, 
" Druid ; " there was another, " Ovates," or " Ouages ; " 
until that be explained, we cannot argue much of Druid 
essentials from one name. The " Telen " of the Bard was 
certainly not Greek nor Celtic. 

The " Furies," or female officials in Mona, are brought in 
for blame ; and the " Samnites," and " Semnothei," and 
" Gallicenae," associated with Gallic Druids, are charged to 
account for the annual disappearance of one of their number. 
It is one thing, however, to bring forward a case for explana- 
tion, and rest upon a particular view of it until that be given, 
another to lead gradually to a particular suggestion. We 
shall resume the point. 

The Celts of Iberia, Lower Arragon, and Castile had no 
Druids. This does not prove that the Druids came from 
Marseilles, — of this direct proof should be given. Wanting 
that, the argument is, that Druids were not of Marseilles but 
Britain; and they were in communication with Gaul, not 
with Spain. The Druids were more particularly of the 
" Armorican" nation. Were those Britons, or homogeneous 
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with the Celtic and Belgian Gauls? That requires special 
examination. 

Every step in the case is inconclusive^ " Saronids/* a 
Druid title, in Colimachus and later Greek for Bpv^, and so 
entered in Hesychius ; but the district " Saronis/' in Syria, 
near Tyre (see Reland's ** Palestine "), requires other than a 
Greek derivation from the locality. Saronis will not answer 
in the Semitic, to oak. Perhaps the Druids only adapted 
the oak-branch in western and northern latitudes. 

These conclusions are pressed on the elaborate treatise 
under review, simply to point out the difficulties of the 
subject. 

Recurring to minor incidents, the Celtic instruments of 
music are not Druidical, if Welsh minstrelsy represent that 
of the old Bards. The Gallic drum, and the Irish clarseech 
(resembling the Greek lyre), are proofs of a different origin 
than British for their arts and civilization. 

As to the reproach of magic in Gaul, the only instance 
pointing to Britain, appears to be the " adder's egg," called 
in local parlance, ^' glaun," and being knobs of glass. These 
were occasionally found adopted as talismans. Popular super- 
stitions will misapply fabrics in themselves intended for other 
purposes. The witch-warning horse-shoe nailed over the lintel, 
or on the threshold by a cautious householder, is no reproach 
to the farrier. Glass-blowing, and the puffing and evolutions 
of the adder, have enough analogy to assimilate them in 
certain traditions. But this does not close the case, it must 
be resumed hereafter. The word " glass,'* is not Celtic, 
except by adoption there for both colours blue and green ; 
the Latin "glacies," and ^* glastrum,'* are from glass, or vice 
versd. 

Claudius had the wife of Plautius his general prosecuted 
for superstitious practices in Britain, but we cannot without 
full evidence know whether the accuser or accused were in 
the wrong. A Roman knight, however, is on the page of 
history in flagrante delictu, on a case of adder's egg. He 
seems then not to have been above vulgar prejudices. 

The Gallic " Paterae," may have had as little to do with 

c 2 
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" Druids," as the Welsh Fairy-king, Gwyn-ap-Nudd. If 
the Paterae of Gaul were Neo-Druids, as Herbert supposes 
and declares, why should he or we doubt the report that 
they were of the original Gallic school of Dniidism ? After 
the extinction of Druidism, the Bards assumed the oflSice and 
name Derwydden. The system of the. Bards, "Cerdd 
Cyvoenad,"or stone-work, and the art of poetry, Cy vrinach-y- 
Beirdd, is either, as the title implies, and as all our 
commentators agree, something intended to mystify the 
subject, or words to be taken literally and as of > authority. 
This is clearly a matter for critical analysis, that must 
determine of what authority they are to be considered. 
Herbert opens the door to scrutiny by charging them, truly, 
with a system of deceit, then closes it by accepting their 
report in their own language. Julian, and the apostacy of 
the west which survived him, should surely be accountable 
for some change of principle or purpose in the Faterte and 
Apollinares mystic of Gaul ; where that cause of confusion in 
and on Druidical ideas fails us, we are thrown back on a 
critical discussion of words and sentences. We will here 
give instances, showing the extent of the Neo-Druidic 
absurdities, as they appear to an unprejudiced eye or ear, 
and close the chapter with some references to Julian's efforts 
in the West. 

But the reader will perceive the difficulty of separating 
truth from its envelope, and British Druidism from Gallic 
superstitions, seeing that the language of the traditions, and 
of the descendants of the Britons, the. Welsh, is nine-tenths 
Celtic. This goes further than the general assumption that 
Gaul and Britain were one community (implying uniform 
institutions) because a chief of Rheims, at Soissons, in 
" Caesar's Commentary," was supreme over (Gauls in) Gaul 
and Britain. (/) The very early epoch of learning in Ireland, 
a literature that took no secondary part among the works of 
the lower empire, this and the Celtic superstition that looked 
back to Mithras and the East, and which enlisted zealous 
legions levied in Gaul and the British isles, in fact, Celtic 
levies, and nothing less, on an ; expedition towards Persia 
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and the seats of the Magt, — ^make the works styled British, 
and the new-British language, no voucher for the authority of 
genuine works of the fifth century, or any earlier or later 
period of Welsh literature. The errors of one century 
hecame precedents for the next, until in the nineteenth, 
we accept poems of the Bards without poetry, and long 
series of sentences, with as little coherence, as if pages of a 
lexicon or vocabulary were drawn out and put together as 
stanzas, periods, and paragraphs. Here follow examples, we 
must dispose of them as we may, after we shall have estab- 
lished some conditions of analysis, — these we shall not 
demand or accept, until after we shall have opened the 
remaining chapter of difficulties, the ethnological question 
which, if settled, should have opened to us ere this a door 
towards the truth and intention of the British traditions, as 
now delivered in print or manuscript. 

The Celtic or Welsh record, throws us emblems of varied 
form and meaning, in sentences that are meaningless; and 
therefore, omne ignotum pro magnifico; these words are 
the pillars of superstition, accredited gratuitously to Bard 
and Druid; the heterogeneous composition is to pass for 
British, and to constitute Druidism. Perhaps a few may 
have fallen out of our list ; we have the swordf the sun, fire, 
the cauldron, the adderstone, the dragon, raven, wren, the 
bear and lion, pigs, cows, and horses, all mystically placed, 
and intending mischief to the Church, and something of hard 
digestion to modem science and literature. Even under a 
religious view, the critic will miss their signs of class or 
order among the manifold superstitions of this or of any 
past day, unless there be any key to the mystery in the 
" Agapemone,*' which celebrates a living swindler of the 
establishment as incarnate Deity, or in the Salt-city of the 
Mormons, who have wisely edged away from civilization and 
the sherifiT to put out Mahomet's eyes with the glory of the 
new Koran, and to outrage Moslem indulgences, by practices 
following the precedent of Joe Smith the prophet. 

Well, neither the Fetish of the Moor and Gypsy (if the 
latter admit the imputation), the demoniac phrenzies of 
the Tartar, the fire-worship of the Gheber, nor classic 
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idolatry in any form ; no grand Llama, or deified Inca/ 
appear as the resultant of the elements as abovei with all the 
explanation that Celtic scholarship can plough up from 
a thankless soil. 

It may be said, that these elements belonged to the system 
of " Saints *' Martin, Germanus, Lupus, Faustus (not saint), 
Palladius, or Patricius (Patrick), and their confederates who 
overthrew the civilization of a flourishing Roman province ; 
if so, their system perished in the ruin, for those emblems or 
figures make none; and from such premises, on every 
principle of sound deduction, those worthies may have been 
pillars of the true Church, no less than miracles of piety. 
The fact that they were not martyrs, unluckily rounds a 
charge, and makes them too successful conspirators in the 
cause of that abortive Celtic empire, intended to have sup- 
planted that of Rome in the West, and actually carried out 
so far, as to have obtained for some of the order the imperial 
establishment in thirds. Julian was frustrated of some of 
the steps in his march towards the seat of the Magi; 
Germanus died suddenly, while making up the report of his 
mission to Britain, for the Bishop of Rome; a year before, 
Yortigem found Celtized Britain too hot to hold him, and so 
called in the Saxons. Lupus, though found in the retinue of 
Attila, on his return from the slaughter at Catalaunum and 
Germanus, though palpably on a good understanding with 
the Alans, who invaded the Gallic province, he and all 
entertained views above their capacity, (y) But we are 
anticipating the close of this chapter, and attention cools. 
Here are some of the gems : — 

" Of the hue of light his numbers, sprinkle themselves in the fire, (h) 
** A worm from Morva Khianed shall come to destroy Maelgwin. 
" The cauldron of the chief of the infernal regions, will not boil the 
food of a coward who is not cursed." 

" There were twelve by whom the land was ruled ; 
There was the most generous and fairest of ladies, 
A woe of the ardency of bees was her border, 
It burst out upon the oak-trees thrice in battle, 
And it shall be our wood circle of feather'd oak-trees. 
Widely the mignity one vanquished the wood of overtaking thrust. 
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'' The isles of plaiting, of the plaiting of the ape, 
Eppa (the ape) killed Ambrosius. 

Without the ape, without the milch-cow's tail, without the world's 
incomplete rampart, the world would be desolate. 

" The speckled one is energetic indeed, 
May the fair one banish clamour ; 
The cow vigilant for good, 
Chief of tumult, chief of fair ones, 
May she burst forth again loving towards me. 

'* Elian wrought afflictions unto many. 
In his fury for his cow and her calf. 
The cow-yard of the Bards, he who knows it not, 
On him shall be fifteen thousand, 
Visiting him with affliction. 

" Concerning the hero with his two authors, 
Of the generation of the slayer, 
And his cow-pen and his rampart, 
Bull of battle, bull of conflict." 

Here follow swinish morceaux : — 

" The boar Turc Trwth, 
Fire is the dasp of his golden chain, 
Of the hue of light his numbers," &c. 

** Give ear, little pig, bethink thyself. 

Attend to thy birds, vivid in the tone of their hymns." 

We have much of horses^ but never a Pegasus among 
them, so defer their cases till we explain them. The raven 
is a terrible fellow, we shall not readily forget him in after 
suggestions. Perhaps a little respite will be desirable, in such 
reading as we have extracted above : the reader's sense of the 
ridiculous may overpower him, and he may forget that we are 
upon no light subject. To recal him then (we can break off 
again to Bardism, when he has recovered a little self-posses- 
sion), there seems a solemn charge against the Britons, or 
their literature, in that text, " Nothing is God, and God is 
nothing." (i) At best it goes over to Budhism, and the absorp- 
tion of all things in space. But it must be sorted with the 
texts of so different a tone, — Atheism and nonsense must be 
tried by one rule of evidence, which we have yet to obtain« 
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Astrology seems of Druidical importation, but the chief 
of the Magi is not Idris the giant, which is the name of 
a convenient site for an observatory, or for an observer of the 
night-watches, and their revealings, seeing that Cader Idris 
is not so constantly enveloped in mist as Snowdon. {k) 

" Iron-door," applied to Mercury in Mithraism, may have 
been a real topographical point in scenery we have to reach, 
on examining the whole passage where it occurs. (Z) 

Classic idolatry seems charged in the account of Druidism. 
Caesar finds Mercury, Apollo, Pallas, Mars, Jove, and Dis. (m) 
Tacitus meets " Adraste," in Bonduca's charge on the 
legions. («) This last name, however, occurs in early Hellenic 
traditions (Adrastus of Sicyon, Adrastus in asylum with 
Croesus, Adraste, or Diana the avenger, &c.), always in 
connexion with atonement or avenging; "revenge" would 
have been an appropriate watch-word for Britons, on that 
dreadful field. 

*' Omnes GalU a Dite patre se ortos," refers us to De- 
meter, or its synonym Frj, the earth. 

" Apollo," a name unexplained in Greek, may have 
meant something in Gaiil or Britain. We must defer the 
explanation with the rest. His Druid-office, according to 
Caesar, was medicine. The " ApoUinares Mystici" of Gaul, 
belong to the age of Julian, or come out then, in their new 
and imposing edition. 

Minerva or Pallas, the Weaver-goddess, must also be 
shelved, till the conditions of interpretation allow us to take 
her down. 

Mercury or Hermes, the highwayman (taken in any sense), 
may be verbally connected with " Ermine " way ; we can 
only hint so much now, and hope it will be found true. 
His Celtic representative, Chvidion ap-Don, the very 
Autolchus of Shakspere, and Hermes of the Homeric hymn, 
is a name given up by the critics. We refuse no refuse 
of the bards ; but refer to a future chapter. 

Mars, the Celtic " Camulus " (if " Hesus " do not stand 
for the same, we must apply Sir Thomas Moore' »jeu d^ esprit 
to him "OM^ Mars aut diabohts"); but the great battle of 
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Boadicea was arrayed, as we have seen, under other auspices, 
and the traditional Camlan, Catgwallop, Arderydd, and other 
fields of Cornwall introduce '' Arthur '* not Mars or any 
of his above Celtic synonyms. 

JoTe, therefore, stands alone in Caesar's category, or he 
occupies the ground with Dis : this takes us back as far 
as may be in Theistical archaeology. 

The misleioe savours more of idolatry than any of the 
above names that belong to the idolatry of other than the 
Druid times or meridians : and it is *' all-heal,** in Gaelic 
(uila-ica), but in Welsh " all-heal ** (oli-iach) is applied 
to the plant Panax. It is observable, too, that in the Edda 
the twig of misletoe is the projectile that caused the death 
of Baldur, brother of Odin, and under whose auspices the 
second creation or reconstruction of the universe is effected. 
The discrepancy meets the charge. The metempsychosis 
o£ Neo-Druidism as instanced in Taliesin*s {" I have been 
a cock," &c«) may stand over with the texts that impute 
and at present make out that idea or system. 

The confounding of the deity with iEther or Gorlasser 
ranks with other Arthurian texts for investigation. 

The " Grael perfect third one of the masters " is a re- 
markable Gnosticism of the Celtic school, free from witch- 
craft and meaning no mischief. The triad of astrologers — 
Idris, the giant, Gwidion-ap-Don, and Gwynu'^ap-Nudd, 
have nothing to do with it ; and they, the two latter, would 
certainly be there if any glamoury were in the wind. 
But what the Grael meant (something of the ^' round table*') 
we have, after all that has been said upon it, no meaning. 
' As to the civil or political office of the Druids, Strabo, 
iv. 276, says: "They could reconcile armies arrayed for 
battle:" Caesar admits the high sanctions of their name, 
character, and school, or Court, in Britain. Yet Druidism 
became unworthy of its elder reputation when it gave out 
the text, that " A murderer is a father to his victim as he 
introduces him to a new existence." (o) The troubled state 
of Gaul and internecine wars, there and in Britain, by no 
means make out a charge against Druidism ; such assump- 
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tions would (in confounding ca\ise and effect) make Newgate 
and our penal settlements a consequence and a branch of 
the Established Church, and would bring the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the chief elder of a Dissenting congre- 
gation as sponsor for every convict. 

As to palpable idolatiy, we make the most of Cassar's 
account, ** That the country of the Druids were full of idols, 
chiefly of Mercury."' But we must take the entire state- 
ment. In the purlieus of Marseilles he found those images 
of rude structure ; the material, wood. Such are described 
by Lucan : — 

** Simulacraque mosta deorum 
Arte carent desisque extant informia truncis." 

A comment on this evidence would be the relics of British 
art. Corner stones, with rude carved heads, apparently 
for Pan or Mercury. 

Gildas Hist., c. 2, p. 2, describes such grim and deformed 
sculptures "within or without the walls of our ruined cities." 
But as Gildas is silent on the subject of ancient Bards and 
Druids, we know not how far those or any idolatrous objects 
attached to them. 

Among the successors of Theodosius were governors of 
Britain, who allowed the simula^cra to stand, abolishing the 
sacrifices ; another edict abolished rural temples. A rescript 
of Honorius and Theodosius II., not published until after 
the separation of this island from the empire, ordered the 
demolition of all simulacra. 

Finding one of these comer'^stone effigies in Kent, Cymraic 
ground, we must observe the interval by which the construe-* 
tive art fell behind the British skill in music, and their 
handling of their complex instrument, harp ; and suggest 
a national distaste or religious anathema on sculptures, and 
inclusively on idolatry, (p) 

Yet we must admit strange Celtic propensities to mys- 
ticism — the Ogam of the Irish, and the various forms of 
cryptography adopted by the later Bards and Neo-Druids 
is apparent in the pages of Algernon Herbert, and his 
authorities : 
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As in the Gorvvymon or Shining sprigs of Llywarch Hen, 
the ideas are antitypes. 

Cad Goddeu : the types appear to be bodies of men or 
political antitypes. 

" Spreading wind over the sprigs," is a conventional ex- 
pression of the mystic order. 

In the " Cadairy^ occurs, " The depth of ocean is con- 
venient " for secrecy. 

In the Celyddon, " incarcerated words " seems to denote 
secrecy. 

The numerical system seems Cabbalistic : using the nine 
numerals. (Cypher seems cyfr in Welsh.) 

Here are examples of conventional or traditional numbers, 
of which all the digits sum to XII. 

147 Apple-trees. 660 Saxons slain by EidioL 

129 Stone Henge. 147 St. David's lef. 

363 Retinue of Gododon. 7140 " assembly. 

363 Brethren of Llan Elwy. 1200 Slaughtered at Bangor. 
363 Years of disquiet. 

It will be observed XII is the zodiacal number. 

Cadwallader reigned twelve years and three months : and 
the Cyvoesi says, Cadwallader should reign 363 years and 
three months. 

" Seven " and " three " are excepted numbers. All died 
except 3 or except 7. 

In a cypher — Brut of Kings there is no VII. 

The mystery of numbering attaches to the saying, "Who 
numbers the stones of Stonehenge will die ; Who does not 
count the pillars in the Cavern of the West will be impri- 
soned in it. 

In the Gwawd Llud, the Cymry are described as four- 
tongued Druids of the enclosure of the four languages for 
the four- quarters. Llygard Gwr. My Lord Llewellen rules 
the men of four tongues ; in (Cynddelw). 

All that we can say of these suspicious signs of mystery 
is, let us look into it. But we have no data yet to proceed 
into such inquiry. 

In the Tair Gormes, the wind was described by a silver 
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circle, and secret communication of distant provinces was 
discovered and made audible by a horn rinsed with wine. 

Again, " a worm sprinkled with wine " is a poison to destroy 
a large community. This may show a most dangerous 
system and gang of Carbonari ; or it may be sheer nonsense 
resulting from mistake of or in our authorities. 

The Adder-stone or Glaun, describes a veritable Mac- 
beth's cauldron, or quite as particularly the process of glass- 
blowing. 

The hidden dragons of Llud-ap-Beli may have been no 
dragons at all. 

Llud was capital of the island of honey, of Beli, who 
is "Mannogan." Now Gynn-ap-Nudd, the Fairy King, 
or Arch Demon of Celtic Britain, styles himself (Gwydnan's 
poem), " Illusion, Lover of Creurdeliad, daughter of Llud." 
"We had just found Llud to be a city, apd now the quest 
of an illusion, a shadow of a shade. 

.But there is occasionally a deep taint in Bardism, even 
if it be only an expression by mistake — as when " Dinas 
Emrys is to be sprinkled with blood of a boy born without 
a father," unless it import the mystery of the atonement. 

Giants. St. Pecran's Head, Cornwall. 

We will conclude this subject for the present, acknow- 
ledging omission of many particulars of heathenish rites and 
symbols on British ground, with the observation of Algernon 
Herbert : " The germs of this bloody creed and of the 
Hanno-Celtic arthurism and sword-worship was probably 
latent in the Mithraism of Julian (whose ineffable and secret 
dealings with Bellona are mentioned by Ammianus and 
revealed in all their horror by Theodoret) of the Gaulish 
ApoUonairs," &c. (q) 

The Head of Belinus, as ludicrous as the " Bull and 
Mouth" of our sign^^boards, belonging to the " Apollinares 
Mystici," may have been presented for approval to that 
schismatic Caesar, the ** ape " of the purple. Author of the 
** Misopogon," or, answer to the libellers of his beard. His 
Gallic levies *^ Celts," "Petulants," ^^Herulos," "Batavians," 
may all have sworn by *^ Belinus* head," as well as the Jipe, 
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and Julian's Beard. That Effigy Belinus may have been 
their oriflamme when they saluted him Emperor in the 
Palace of Baths at Paris, when in the words of Gibbon's 
apology for the apostate rebel: — "The superstitious con- 
fidence that Constantine was the enemy, and that he himself 
was the favourite of the Gods, might prompt him to desire 
to solicit and even to hasten the auspicious moment of 
his reign, which was predestined to restore the ancient 
religion of mankind." (r) Could the historian have seen 
through the historical mists of ancient Britain at the era 
then approaching, — ^would he as a Briton have penned that 
apology ? 

Julian ojBfered, it seems, to compromise rebellion and stay 
in the West as Emperor of Gaul, Spain, and " the other 
world " Britain. 

The philosophy of Epictetus and the philosophisms, 
whether of Julian or of our historian of the period, 
stand opposed to Christianity now and then: Julian's 
audacity led to ridicule at Antioch and a frightful overthrow 
on the Tigris — it also, in the sequel, discoloured with blood 
the rivers of Britain from the Thames to the Severn (Tamar). 
K we shudder at the Mithraic attitude of the Celts, with 
swords pointed to their own throats, swearing allegiance 
where they stood (the site of the palace is in the rue la 
Harp, st Paris) we must not confound Mithraism of that 
event or era with the faith of Britain. Gibbon observes 
of that period, — " The divisions of Christianity saved Pa- 
ganism." We must accordingly be prepared to meet 
Paganism on its safe ground among insular Celts — nor 
surprised to find that the cruel Arians of the Continent sent 
hearers to Germanus, and Germanus to Britain. 

This chapter is to close with notice of the proceedings 
of Martin, Germanus, and their coadjutors, with a view 
of preparing the reader for a solution of the mysticisms 
herein alluded to ; or, as it may happen, to bring him to 
terms in another chapter as to how we are to proceed 
towards a solution of our difficulties. 

Germanus, governor of Auxerre, came over to this island 
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as delegate from Coelestine, Bishop of Rome, to report on 
Pelagianism, then about twenty years since promulgated, 
and, in 429, published abroad. Pelagius was not in Britain 
then ; he was a disciple of Rufinus, the Syrian, an Origenite, 
and would not subscribe to the doctrine of original sin, as 
conveyed in the texts on infant-baptism : his ideas to the 
contrary became British. 

Germanus came over in 429, and prolonged his stay (under 
pretence of a sprained ancle), he repeated his visits, too, until 
his death in 448, the year before Vortigem's reign, and is 
accused of having opposed the party, or cause, afterwards, 
headed by that personage. Whether Owain-ap-Maxin were 
then in the island is not known ; he is celebrated as opposing 
not only the Romans, until the era of independence, but of 
attacking the Picts afterwards. Germanus, however, was 
battle-chief (Rio-chat having that meaning, it attaches also to 
a delegate of Faustus, adopted son of Germanus, and Lupus' 
son Hyraidd was *^ Caiawg," i. e. crowned) on the occasion of 
some Picts joining Saxon Pirates (perhaps Hengist was then 
making an abortive landing), whom he overthrew in a charge 
to three shouts of '* AUelujah." (i) Germanus met the 
Pelagians in argument, at Verulam, or St. Alban's. Glas- 
tonbury, or " Widrin," was also visited by him ; its founda- 
tion is sometimes ascribed to Germanus, but it also has the 
reputation of having been the earliest Christian church built 
on the island (county west); however, from the west of 
Britain he went to Ireland, and installed there Patricius 
(Patrick), whose real name is Saciath of Nemthor. 

Germanus' overtures to the Britons, or Cymri, whom he 
led to the AUelujah charge (a noticeable point as to 
Pelagians), seems hinted by his approaching Glastonbury, 
the seat of Arthurianism, but more forcibly by his being 
identified with Arthur, as the midnight-hunter, but under 
the name Saint Simeon, not Germanus. This man was 
addicted to a practice of suspending heads of beasts of the 
chase on trees, a rite or habit alluded to as the " oscilla." 
In connexion with this is the legend of Bridget of Kildare, 
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and the discovery of St. Piran*s grave in Cornwall, headless 
skeletons, with heads hetween the legs of some of them. 
Other tales in the page referred to are open to the curious. 
Jack the Giant Killer seems to have found these personages 
with heads awry, or superabundant. It is scarcely intelligible 
how Germanus intended these heads of the defunct to defend 
his Gnosticism, or Essenism, or to support the ]f>lan of that 
school in attempting to bring against every Christian doctrine 
and point of description, some parallel institution from 
heathenism. 

St. Patrick and Germanus have much to do with swine- 
herds ; the latter elevated one (Kelet) to a throne. " Moch" 
and ^^Bacharius" are names allied with swine, and these 
missionaries. It will be only necessary to bring the observa- 
tion of so diligent an inquirer as A. Herbert : — " The swine- 
creed of Britain, if not related to one of three sources, is 
inexplicable — Circe, omnivorous creed, or, thirdly, the Alban 
swine of the Trojan -ffineas." Our author never descended 
into the dreaming cell, Cistvaen of the bards. Muc-Ros in 
Scotland, where St. Andrew's bones were brought by the 
monk Hegtdus, is implicated in a dream about pigs, which 
(dream) also related Inys Avallon, the place of Arthur's 
grave. Tacitus informs us that the Saxons on the Baltic 
worshipped the pig, or had a sort of fetish, esteeming them- 
selves safe with a talisman of the porcine species, {t) But the 
Saxons had another idol, serpent, so they were not importers 
of the rite in any of their piratical incursions. Catel, or 
Cadel, the swineherd king, was the first of the royal line in 
Powis land. 

Procopius, in the reign of Justinian, writes of Britain as 
follows : — " Brittia, an island between Britain and Thule ; 
it contains Angles, Frisians, and Britons; it was formerly 
divided by a wall into two parts. There are no horses in it." («) 
He describes a ferry of souls across the English channel, 
where boats without rowers or means of propelling them 
are constantly plying. Did the Romans so entirely slip us 
from their memory ? "What assistance can we expect from 
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literature of that era, and from all the learning of scribes, lay- 
or clerical, to unmystify the matter of the pigs, and other 
tales equally startling ? 

The province of Gaul, we find, only sent us those that 
mocked the Britons, their Druids, their traditions, and all 
that (if they had not been unlettered) we should have called 
their learning. Still they had ideas, and an object in ex- 
pressing them, in their traditions. 

The peculiar religion of Gaul at the epoch of Saints 
Martin, Germanus, and the series to Faustus, appears to 
have been Mithraic. ApoUinarius, prefect of Gaul, was of 
that superstition before he became a Christian; from him 
descended ApoUinaris Sidonius, having the prenomen and 
title. Count Sollius, He inherited from his father-in-law, 
the Emperor Avitus, the property Aviticum in Auvergne. 
In 472, to secure a position on the breaking up of the 
empire, he resigned his property to his son, and took the see 
of Clermont or Arverni : his works exhibit an accomplished 
author for that age. The chateau Polignac on his estate had 
the head of Belinas, a striking production of art, as described 
by Dom Martin in his " Religion des Gaulois," i., 399. The 
head of the image was so constructed that oracles could be 
delivered through the aperture of the mouth. This notice 
may indicate the Mona of Gaul at the era of Neo-Druidism, 
and the distinction between Celt and Cymry. (w) 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ethnology.— The Welsh Descendants of the Cymmiy.— " Briton " same 
as " Armorican ;" therefore not equivalent to Pict.— Cymmry noticed 
on the Sculptures of Nineveh. — Cimbri of the Baltic identified with 
Celts by a Word : that Word questioned.— Kent and Chen in Britain. 
— Conan. — ^Veneti. — Dacian. — ^Topography and Coins. — Ken con- 
tinued.— Kwi;T«f of Herodotus.— The Catti, Cj'ttian, and Gwiddeled. 
— ^British Chiefs of Cornwall.— Picts Creutnach. — ^Welsh Vocabulary, 
non-Celtic Examples. — Hallelujah as a Watch-word. — The " Secret 
One " as applied to the Deity.^A Semitic Test proposed. 

The ethnological questioiii narrowed according to the prac- 
tice in many cases to a verbal disquisition of "Briton," 
"Albion," "Scot," Pict," "Cimri," or "Cimbri," has 
hitherto proceeded without data. Those have been arguing 
in a circle who have bestowed pains and squandered scholar- 
ship on certain generic terms, without having ascertained the 
language out of which the interpretation is to be sought. 
Suppose the subject were "The people of the United 
States : " the synonym " Yankees" might be assumed as the 
principal name, and that name, as is often done, might be 
ascribed to the native tribes of the American Continent. 
Thereupon all the argumentation used in our case might be 
exhausted there, to prove that the men of Washington were 
what we know they are not. It is obvious that conditions 
(that immediately overturn the assumption supposed) could 
be at once produced to show that the people were of a dif- 
ferent physical appearance from the red men, that they were 
Christians, emigrants from beyond seas, and so forth. It is 
only by such a process that we can determine the case for the 
" Britons." 

But on the evidence we make out little or nothing. Mr. 
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Algernon Herbert, from copious supplies of the "Welsh triads, 
bardic poems, and Bruts or chronicles, has convinced himself 
that the Druids were diametrically opposed to the character 
assigned them in general terms by Caesar, Lucan, and others ; 
that the Britons were of the same family as Gauls, though 
the contrary was clear to Agricola, as shown in the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus. if our author entertained an extreme 
opinion, what conclusion is led to by such extracts of ancient 
British works as we have referred to? In the history of events 
after the departure of the legions, and the (Riochat) Germanus, 
we see no Britons engaged in the struggle against the 
Saxons, and find them at length snug in Wales. Well ! 
the Welsh, then, is the race and language. That is a 
natural reply, but the admission would be premature, if for 
ho other reason, for that just given, the blank of nearly 
three centuries from the independence of the Roman province 
to the final demarcation of England and Wales. There may 
have been other races shut up with the Britons beyond the 
Severn, or two races may have been in close approximation, and 
in continual communication up to the retreat of the one across 
the Severn, or beyond Offa*s Dyke. The case of race and 
language cannot be settled by a single event closing a blank 
history. It must be determined by facts out of a comparison 
of languages. 

To enter on the question of race upon other particulars, 
and dismissing the coincidence that Britho in Welsh and 
Armorican, has the idea of Pict (pictus), spotted, for the 
Welsh and Btis-Britons, with the observation that the Breton 
is never " Pict," tod that the Celtic designatidn is ** Armo- 
rican" {Ar-moTy upon sea, or maritime), a characteristic 
strikingly applicable to them as in the description of Caesar, 
we have to seek the term "Briton" in other than Celtic 
roots, to admit or suspect that ** Pict " was limited and local in 
Britain, dismissing the idea that Pict and Briton are the same, 
taking Celt to mean as insisted, forester, and Cimbri not to 
be the Celtic '* Camber, " robber, for that the inscriptions of 
Nineveh have ** Cimbri, " not once, but repeatedly. We take 
up the case of social distinction or peculiarities of a com- 
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munitj upon the merits. Hereafter we may find suggestions 
for any or all the ethnological terms in question. 

But we must proceed on some datum or admission. Were 
they Celts ? A case in the affirmative seems at hand from 
Pliny (quoting " Philemon ") ; he says the Baltic was called in 
the neighbourhood of the Cimric Chersonesci " Mormorosa," 
and that the idea intended was Salt sea. That is pure Welsh 
mor-mar. But Dr. Clarke informs us that he found on the 
banks of the Irtish the expression " inverness/' meaning in the 
corner, a characteristic of Inverness in Scotland^ and that the 
man who uttered the words, as well as all his neighbours 
throughout the district, wore the Scotch bonnet and trews, 
and were, en regie, Scot. We thus have Celt and Cimri in 
local approximation, and cannot say whether Philemon had 
his report from the race met by Dr. Clarke some nineteen 
centuries later. We thus lose, perhaps, the solitary text 
making for a Celtic race and language for the Cimri of the 
Baltic. Tacitus, noticing the ^sthionians, says, their 
language resembled that of the Britons, while in other 
particulars they were like the Suevi. We cannot decide 
what Tacitus means, not knowing what was the language of 
Britain then unless it were Welsh. Those jiEsthionians may 
have been Celts. Had the friend of Agricola, to illustrate 
the annals of his great relative, made a voyage to Jutland, or 
obtained an accurate report from those seas which the 
Rbmans dreaded to navigate, and whose shores they filled with 
the chimeras which Tacitus is not ashamed to adopt, or, men* 
tioning them, not to dismiss as rejected, we might have had 
another ethnological fact from the classics as to the Cimbri. 

We must, in our difficulty, look at home. Kent was the 
most important and advanced district of Britain in Ca&sar's 
day. The Iceni, called also " Cheni Magni " in Ptolemy, led 
the attack against the invaders shortly after the Romans 
renewed their insular campaigns under Claudius. The 
name "Kent" is not confined to the east of the island. 
Kentisbury, dbtinguished from Countesbury on the opposite 
side of natural lines of defence, formed by Ljmmouth, occurs 
in North Devon, and in the neighbourhood at Hfracombe, is 

D 2 
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a Runymede. The physical characteristics of the people of 
Kent and of South Wales are strikingly similar. Kent- 
church and Knighton, on the border of Wales, terminate 
the valley of the Kennet and its extensions in the topo- 
graphy of which Ken is of frequent occurrence. 

The provincialisms of Kent are not Celt nor Saxon. 

Chenin is (Welsh) leek. Welshman is Cymry, or Cy»mry. 
The British coins have " Cuno." " Armorica " is " Conan." 

In the Avellenau of Merddin we have *^ When Cadwal- 
lader comes from the conference at the ford of Rheon with 
Conan, in opposition to the movements of the Saxons, the 
Cymmry become supreme and prosperous in their ' leader.' " 

The Armes Brydain of TaUesin. 

" Conan in Gwynned 
Is the omen before the slaughter, 
And Cadwallader is 
A joy unto Cymmry." The'Qwawd Uud, p. 74. 

The long public chief song of Cadwallader and Conan 
Taliesin Ambrosian prophecy, says the prophecies are of 
Cadwallader and Conan. 

ElphirCs consolation has, 

" When he flies from' the judgment, 
What is the bard or his song ? 
When Conan is called 
To the chair of citation, 
Before the presence of Cadwallader, 
And he fles from disease on earth, 
To Conan, son of Bran.** 

" When Arthur returns as a grey-headed old man on a 
white horse, then Cadwallader shall call on Conan, and take 
Albany into alliance." 

But the classic name of the Bretons was " Veneti," a name 
sounded Weneti : this word may have the same elements as 
Chen ; the aspirate not to be directly represented in Latin, 
and (as in the case of the M6\ic Digamma) variously repre- 
sented by B, V, F, and in Greek also by CA, would in Latin 
be C with an aspirate, which the letter / seems to have been 
employed for after the reign of Claudius ; Iceni is explained 
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in the case. Via Iceniana or Chencheld; or the V would be 
more correct Latinism in the case. Besides there were four 
Cymric dialects or provincial differences, the " four-tongued 
Cymmry*' occurs in Taliesin. The names Gwynned (N. 
Wales) and Venedotia are synonymous. The modem expres* 
sibn for Cimbric or British in the mouth of a Welshman is 
Cambraic, which gives Chen-matvr, or Chenvawr the Cheni- 
magni of Ptolemy, Caesar, and Livy : the word (Chenimagni) 
occurring in Caesar's second campaign, and in an early passage 
of livy, detailing their emigration to Verona in the reign 
of Tarquinius Friscus. (a) 

There is this among other connecting links of the Cimri of 
the West with those of the Euxine. In the valley of the 
Danube the district " Genounion** occurs near the lake 
Berganz, and also in Britain south of the Picts' wall. Buda 
(Pesth), Thamesavnr, Hermanstadt, the Theiss, report Bath 
(Baydon) Thames, Ermine (Way), and Tees in Britain* 

The coins of Dacia, like those of Britain, have the ears of 
com : the Dacian chief was Dacobalus ; so CymbeUne* 

The Kentish community, or Chen, appear to have been 
kept in strict colonial order after the defeat of Boadicea or 
Bbnduca, and that of the Brigantes. The troops of Ce- 
rausius have been noticed as having Celtic peculiarities, and 
the inference is that, the Cimri were disarmed. But these 
were strong in position in Brittany ; there the 12,000 Celts 
from Britain sent by Maximus across the Channel, appear to 
have found that position untenable. Riothamus, king of or 
in Brittany, sailed south from Nantes with 12,000 troops to 
tlie Gironde. 

Nevertheless, the "Ken" in topography made progress; it oc- 
curs ten times each in North Wilts, Somerset, Hereford, Devon, 
and Dorset ; at least eight times in Hampshire, Cheshire, and 
Worcestershire ; five or six times each in Warwick, Oxford, 
Gloucester, Staffordshire, and Shropshire ; it also occurs in 
York and Westmoreland* The same topographical name is 
found in Kent and Norfolk, but geographers of the classic 
period, or our own territorial designation, as well as past 
history, fixed the chen in mass in Kent and the eastern « 
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counties. In the earliest account of the Cenimagni in 
Britain (Caesar as above) no territory is assigned to them ; 
Cassivelan is the chief opposed to Caesar, but the Cassi, as 
well as the Cenimagni, appear to protest as against usurped 
authority in the case of Cassivelan, (6) 

In Herodotus the Kvvrjre's and KeXroc occur in proximity 
near Cadiz, and again near an unknown Iltopvvrj wo\i9, near 
the mouth of the Danube^ (c) Tacitus says the Cimbri first 
appear in history in the campaigns of Marius, and so he 
dismisses them as before said without any particulars of 
description. In native annals (Triads) Britain, or the 
British portion, is divided between the Cymri, Loegry, and 
" Coranians," called also " Caesareans." 

But to return homewards, our topographical Ken may go 
too far. As a definition it may merge in a shifting idea or a 
somewhere and everywfiere. Our point is, that the Chen and 
Britons were co-extensive and identical. Perhaps at present 
we cannot go the whole length of a definition; but the 
following facts are suggested. The principal antagonists to 
the Britons were the "Picts and Scots;" the latter, in Irish 
history as well as in Gildas, are of Ireland, and among the 
Irish tribes or communities. They are frequently alluded to 
in the Bardic poems by that designation, Irish; and in 
Gildas' account they are naked savages. The only tribe in 
Britain that cannot receive a local nomenclature, as distinct 
from race, and in antagonism to Britons, are the " Catiu- 
velani," occupying N. Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, and the 
interval to Wales. The " Chiltern Hundreds " are comprised 
in that territory ; it was, as above, Celtic, " Celtina y Ondred.*' 
" Cattiawg " is Celtice, Warrior, or warlike, the termination 
being Clan, When Jerome describes the Atticotti as in Gaul 
from Britain, he merely indicates Celts of some district where, 
without. the prsefix, Catti is used as in Cumberland. 

The Cyttiau and Gwyddeled may give Scot and Pict ; the 
latter of the two words is used as adjunct to Pict or inde- 
pendently, (d) It may report wUlles, that is plaid. Gwyddel 
alone attaches to Irish entigrant bodies removed to the 
Lothians. Casivelaunus may have thus lately aBnexed the 
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Cassi, when they appear before Cfiesar, with the dissentient 
Cenimagni, The title Cassivelan, instead of Catawg, seems 
to denote incipient dominion of Celt over Cymri. 

We must leave this argument incomplete, as we have not 
yet the datum on which to fix further topographical defini- 
tion on the Cymraic ground. 

In the terrible wars of Cornwall and Devon, under 
''Arthurian*' auspices, the names of British chiefs, pre- 
served only in the Saxon chronicle (Gildas, nor the Brut or 
British chronicles, notice them), are not Celtic nor Saxon. 
Nathan is one of the principal of those Cymraic warriors, {e) 

To conclude, the Gwiddel Picts or Lowland Scots were 
styled (Celtice), Creutnach, or Corn-eaters, a palpable distinc- 
tion from the Scot or Highland Celt (the peculiar or indi- 
genous name of the Gael was, " Albannach "). Gael, or 
Gedael, comes from Irish history. The Cimry are also styled 
Creutncuih by the Celts. (/) 

This introduces the Welsh vocabulary, so decidedly Celtic, 
The admixture of Latin comprises, among other words, the 
numerals, many abstract words, especially those of ecclesi- 
astical import, •' Spirit," " Saint," &c» The point, however, 
that seems the centre of an argument is that breads milk, ox, 
mutton, house, town, Sir or Shire for county (and, perhaps, 
butter), that is, the words bara, Uaith, yck, gwydder, ty, tre, 
Sir, and minnen, are Semitic, plain Hebrew. In the Bardic 
poems the Cyrory (as above) are sometimes styled Hebrews* 
The Cornish chief, Nathan, and his compeers, have Hebrew 
names. '' Allelujah," in the mouth of Germanus, was the 
watchword of a leader who knew his men, Meigant, a 
Welsh poet of the sixth century, was styled "Jew," " The 
secret one " for the Deity in the poems of David ap Gwilym^ 
as well as '' Sidi " in early Bardic poems, give the idea of the 
earliest title for the Deity in the SS., the latter, Sidi, is that 
w^rd. That awful title adopted in the Celtic (Baynim's 
'' Celts' Paradise") Siddheeymstuka spirits of rivers and moun- 
tains, and appears a part of their Fairy mythology. 

The "Welsh Leek, Chenin, reports the race Cynmru,' it 
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does not, like the misletoe, appear on the Edda, as of mystic 
import. It appears to have been an item in cryptography, 
or secret intelligence necessitated by the catastrophe of the 
ancient nation the Chenemagni^ or Chen-mawr. The ideal 
meaning of Chen is Hoiise : the same idea attaches to Leek in 
the Hebrew. 

The reader is thus conducted to the threshold of an argu- 
ment which scholars have often been invited in vain to step 
over. Whether our ushering will prove more successful than 
that of our predecessors we know not. Perhaps the present 
writer has found the key at last which others have refused, 
or have not succeeded in picking up. How it has come 
to hand in the present case it would waste the reader's time 
ta-explain. What we have seen vnthin we cannot declare, 
or the reader would not credit ; but it has repaid years, not 
simply of literary toil, but of that domination over the 
thoughts that would have been insupportable, but with the 
light ahead, at first seen through a loophole in surrounding 
darkness, afterwards dissipating that veil. 

The qualified reader will quickly discern whether our dis- 
covery is an illusion. In the next chapter we shall give a 
few notes on Welsh grammatical construction as differing 
from Celtic : this is followed by a copious topographical and 
by a sufficiently extensive general vocabulary. We then 
apply the Semitic test to Berdic and other poems and 
chronicles delivered to us in Welsh, but it will also be 
applied to passages (in a few cases) not understood, or at least 
not rendered in Welsh, and still requiring interpretation. 

And first, we apply the Semitic test not to a few texts, 
but to entire poems, we do not exclude any genuine early 
Welsh works that may offer ; saving only the writer's scant 
of knowledge in the premises. 

Secondly^ where a traditional poet is brought out the 
Semitic text must make him speak poetry, or utter sentences 
in a sustained tone, applicable to the subject The last 
chapter will have shown what the Welsh or Celtic targum, or 
Dragoman, has interpreted. The Bard must speak up to the 
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Iliad, the Yedas, the Edda or the Orphica. Nay, the 
language of the Psalms of David and the Book of Joh must 
not always fall hehind their spirit in the mouth of a British 
Psalmist " Telenoor " ("Welsh) harper. 

Thirdly^ History must fill up that terrihle hiatus in the 
Welsh annals by a Hebi^w interpretation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Welsh Topography traced to the Eleventh Century. — ^Welsh Works of the 
Twelfth Century. — ^Earlier Style or Examples of "Welsh unknown. — 
Bardic Poems with Latin Sentences imply early Date or Ecclesiastical 
Editing. — GUdas wrote in Latin; quaere, a Celt or Erse. — ^Eariy 
British Traditions oral. — Romances may he more authentic than 
early "Welsh Puhlications. — ^These rest on collateral Evidence. — ^Their 
Original unknown. — ^Modern "Welsh a mixed Language. 

Dr. Fritchard's Treatise to prove a Sanscrit Base of Ancient and 
Modern European Languages fails as to "Welsh. — His Vocabulary does 
not comprise several important "Welsh Words, these are Semitic. — ^The 
Construction "I am going," "I am eating," is Hebrew. — Hebrew 
Vocabularies giving the Originals of English or British "Words of 
common Use. — A Topographical Vocabulary. — A Vocabulary of Class 
Words. — Of the Topography of the Isle of "Wight. — Technical 
Vocabulary. — General Vocabulary. 

The reader's Indulgence and particular attention is desired 
and directed to the chapter. It may not be called the base 
of the " Suggestions," they have several data, and* the concur- 
rence of several lines of argument. But deductions from this 
chapter will be pursued to a considerable extent: it there- 
fore requires consideration. 

What is the title to an aboriginal language in the case of 
the Welsh as we hear it spoken in the Principality, in 
Brittany and elsewhere ; for we are quite wdlling to include 
any cognate dialects in the category? Welsh topography 
may be traced back by title-deeds, terriers, and surveys, 
to the eleventh century j the twelfth gave us the modem 
Welsh editions of the Brut-y-Brennin, and others Bruts or 
Chronicles done respectively by Walter de Mappes, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, and by Geofl5:ey of Monmouth into Latin, 
and thence into Welsh. What was the language of the 
original remains untold by the editors and unknown to their 
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readers. The Triads come down to the reign of the Edwards. 
The Bardic poems with antique matter have generally the 
modem Welsh language and style of composition ; the phrase 
"Rex rexedd" (in Herbert Brit, iv.) betrays for the case either 
the date when Latin was the vernacular tongue, or it simply 
gives a morsel of the Latin translation not done into Celtic. 
Latin words of ecclesiastical import, " sanctus/* " spiritus/' 
and the like, incorporated into the Welsh, show the hands 
which Welsh literature passed through. The Welsh nume- 
rals are Latin. But as to the early professors of Welsh 
literature and of letters bearing on early British subjects, we 
have in Gildas of the fifth century an early and remarkable 
instance: his works are all in Latin. What language he 
spoke, and what was vernacular in his neighbourhood (Cum- 
berland), we do not know. "Gildas" meaning priest or 
scholar is an Ldsh appellative, as A. Herbert observes there 
were a thousand Gildases. We gain little by having had 
preserved the name of TysiUo (of the seventh century) in 
connexion with the works translated by Geofirey and Walter 
de Mappes. " Taliesin," assigned to the sixth century, and 
to the authorship of several poems, may have been an indi- 
vidual or may import " Old Songs," ue,, a?> w* f^Tl . The 
majority of old British records are only to be accredited as 
genuine in proportion to collateral evidence confirmatory of 
their contents ; they may all be authentic as Celtic works of 
a certain remote date. The close of the seventh century, 
shutting up the. Welsh in Wales, put a period perhaps to 
Celtic mistranslation. 

Let us recapitulate the pwits yet insisted on.. The 
British literature, or literature in Britain, except as among 
the Saxon institutions, was a new thing. What was the old t 
What gave their subject to the Bruts, Triads, and Bardic 
poems ? The oral tradition of unlettered Britons, whether 
Druid^ Bard, or their hearers. 

If there were any British records in sculptured or written, 
records of an early date, and if the Ambrosian prophecies 
consulted by Cadwallader, or by Golyddan. for him or. (as. we 
shall interpret it), made known to him by the Golyddan^ be 
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such an instance^ the case was exceptional. The Cherokee 
Indians began to commit their annals to writings, then 
invented, about a quarter of a century back; but their press 
will not take its works and subjects from times dating from 
that era. The British Archaeology may have preserved in 
some sort annals of almost primeval eras of tradition. These 
traditions may be as authentic in the pages of Henry of 
Huntingdon, who was unacquainted with Welsh (Herbert 
xxvii.) as in their genuine Celtic or Welsh editions. Brittany 
appears to display more poverty than our island in Cymraic 
or British records ; but, perhaps, we are the '' magnas inter 
opes inops:" — ^we have to confess the little worth of the 
early Welsh literature^ or on examination such confession 
will be^ extorted. The Briton Romance may exceed in 
authenticity as to facts the Brut of Tysilio or the meagre 
history of Gildas^ though these two authors are of early date. 
The Triads seem to have been secondary works, or glosses on 
the older traditions ; they (Triads) come down to the era of 
Edward II. The poems called of Taliesin, and dated back 
to 570^ will appear as glosses or mistranslations, abortions of 
an unformed literature of that early date. . 

Let us stop here in our review of the records by their titles 
and dates, to examine them presently on their merits. This 
we cannot do until we have assigned a language to the Bard 
and Druid and their archaic auditors. 

The Welsh assert their origin as " Cambraic," to express 
literally the name as they give it to the ear. The correct 
spelling is Cymraeg, from Cymry or Cynmry^ a name imply- 
ing Cyn-mwr or Cyn-vawr, t. «. Chenimagni. 

Their language as spoken and written is a mixed tongue 
with a copious infusion of Celtic in the vocabulary. 

From the foregoing considerations we are driven from 
authority to facts; Welsh and Celtic scholars must give 
up their precedents and entertain the philological question 
on its merits. 

With this view the work of Dr. Pritchard is very oppor- 
tune. Its object is to prove a common Sanscrit base for 
the ancient and modem languages of Europe '; as well of the 
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Continent as of the British isles, it includes the Celt and 
Erse of the Gael, the Irish, the Welsh, and the dialects 
of Cornwall and the Isle of Man. This is certainly a 
startling thesis : we mean the Hindu-European language, 
as far as it extends, is a remarkable phenomenon ; perhaps 
not more so than that of a Tartar origin for the Escuerra 
(Sorrow's Bible in Spain), perhaps paralleled by the fact 
of the Guanchos, aborigines of the Madeira Isles, being 
traced (by their mummies) to the Moors of Africa, the 
Mauritanians. — Humboldt. But that the Hindus should have 
influenced the language of the ancient Britons is a degree 
beyond the wonderful conveyed in the fact of Sanscrit 
in the Classic languages. The Erse, indeed, has a wandering 
reputation so indefinite, that it may have come from Miletus 
or Moultan, but the Cymri are scarcely to be forced over 
the border which modem research has found for them, 
Nineveh, whose inscriptions developed by Layard and 
Rawlinson, leave no doubt of the fact, {g) 

Taking up Dr. Pritchard's faithful analysis, we trace him 
to a result diametrically opposed to his thesis as regards 
the Cymri, or Welsh. 

In the Sanscrit, the root of the verb is the first person; in 
the Welsh the third, a trait of the Semitic. 

The Sanscrit preterit has the reduplication as in Latin, 
in Welsh not ; the latter has only two tenses and no moods : 
these are likewise Semitic principles. 

The second person plural of verbs in Erse and Celt ends 
in ^, as in Sanscrit ; the Welsh in cA, the Semitic pronoun. 

The first person singular Celt and Erse ends in m or am, 
in Welsh in mi or vi : that vowel is the Semitic termination 
for the first person singular of the preterite. 

Dr. Davies (cited p. 178) thought the root of the Welsh 
verb to be a noun. Now Dr. Lee (Hebrew Grammar) con- 
siders so likewise, and that the present tense has the form 
of an abstract noun, the preterite the concrete. 

The verbal sufllxes in Welsh as in Hebrew are truncate 
pronouns : Dr. Pritchard supposes this may he the case in 
Erse and Celt. 
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The Sanscrit noun has inflexions for cases, the Welsh and 
the Semitic none. 

But the argument which appears to include the whole 
case of dialectic distinctions is conveyed in the British form 
of discourse — *' I am going," *' I am eating." This case of 
Syntax does not belong to the Sanscrit (it is an Atticism, 
a point considered in Part II.) nor in any of the derived 
languages ; it is not Roman, Saxon, nor Norman, and yet 
it is oUr insular mode of talk. It is common in the Hebrew. 

The above appear conclusive points in determining the 
ancient language of the Britons or of Britain within the 
lines of Cymric settlement. The accident of Celtic neigh- 
bours will account for the formation of the Welsh, or 
language of those who style themselves, and are the Cam- 
braic or Cymric race. The following results occur on the 
vocabulary. 

The Latin gave to the Welsh, as before stated, a great 
proportion of its ecclesiastical terms, its numerals, the 
words, father and mother; it does not give generally the 
names of animals. The names (Pritch. 70) for flame, 
sun, moon, are from the Semitic iba and ^?n shine. We 
have to insert the following cases of Welsh from the 
Sanscrit : they are given also in another page. 

Bread, bara mza to feed. 

Butter, mlnnin HMDn butter. 

Milk, Uath Ssb to milk. 

Mutton, gwedder "^TSf a flock. 

Pig, a^ store. 

Ox, yck py a yoke. 

House, ty IMil boundary, chamber. 

Town, tre ^r\ a town. 

City, caer '^Hp a city. 

"Wine, gwin ^'^"^ wine, thence oiwr, vinum. 

It is, of course, well known that both the Latin and Greek 
borrowed of the Semitic, so that we cannot always tell 
whether our language is debtor for an expression, or holds 
it by original right. " Secure " is a . word of defined 
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meaning in English, following out the idea of a word of 
the same sound in the Semitic IIID a prwo/i, to closer or 
shut up : this is the legal acceptation of " Security," but 
such is not of usual import in French nor in Latin. But 
the Latin securus, sine-curaf really approximates to the other 
idea. Hence a case of etomological confusion. It seems 
hardly necessary to multiply instances of Semitic roots in 
the classic languages. A very slight acquaintance with the 
Welsh has limited the foregoing list. 

We have introduced the subject of this chapter with little 
of general remark, not wishing to bias the reader in a matter 
of plain deductions from facts given in evidence ; referring 
him for further particulars to the vocabularies that follow. 

But it is evident that the Cymry, in their latter political 
changes, wanted circumstances that give a fixed character 
to language. If the Tartars have multiplied dialects, if 
the Arabs had forty words for sword, if the American 
Indians are broken into as many languages as hunting 
grounds — the case is, that they were hunters : this condition 
is scarcely varied by an ancient tribe or nation having 
become the object of the hunters or invaders, who ulti- 
mately shut them up in Wales, where their language, acquired 
on Celtic ground, was shut up too, or became fixed. 

The conditions fixing the Welsh language were territorial, 
and social exclusion from the hated "Sasnach." They 
also acquired letters and had preserved their harp, and 
to that a new school of Bards mated poetry breathing 
the spirit of old traditions and affording abundant materials 
for a new literature. 

But previously to the close of the seventh jcentury, the 
Cymry, as well of the island as of Brittany, were mixed up 
with Celtic neighbours and Celtic politics: the Cymri of 
the Baltic had Celtic neighbours, as Dr. Clarke has dis- 
covered ; and the Cimbri of South Devon in their successes, 
overrunning Celtic ground to lose it by a final reverse, 
had made temporary appropriations to lose their language 
in that of the races bom upon the soil. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL VOCABULARY. 

Kent — See loeni or Chen. Name of the race. Ideal meaning ex- 
plained hereafter, referring to the Leek (Welsh) Chen. 
Berkshire, riTia a pool. 
Hants, nsn to fix or dwell. 
Wilte, ^V upper. 

Dorset, Dor (Welsh), water, and TW stop. 
Somerset, "TOID night-watch (the West,) r\W stop. 
Oxford, XTS a corner. 
Bucks, p^3 to separate. 
Herts, tfi'^n long, a purse, 
Beds, *1^3 the rear. 
Nottingham, r\*U asheepcote. 

The above descriptive names will be found verified by 
reference to other particulars of British settlement. See c. 7. 

''Dorset," in Richard of Cirencester, is ''Morini" as 
before mentioned. Mor^ (Celtic,) water. As to the Welsh 
d(yr^ it may be perhaps traced to PHT to difiuse (t and n being 
dentals, and frequently interchanged in Hebrew as in other 
languages ; tongue, from zunge^ is an approximate example. 
Dor may also be referred to Vtr^ nni? to diffuse). 

Somerset, is illustrated by Somerton, between Bridge- 
water and Ilchester; and by a town of the like name, 
Somerford, on the west boundary of Oxford. 

Oxford, was brought within the lines of the Britons by 
its position between the rivers Thames and Isis, and by 
connexion with lines of fortification. 

Nottingham, explains itself in " Notting Hill" adjoining 
** Shepherd^ s Bush " in Middlesex. 

Bucks apd Beds, (the addition ''ford" is road^ Welsh,) 
are explained hereafter in reference to the system of British 
roads and settlements. 

Of rivers, the Yar and the Arun refer to the generic 
name for river, nw* ; there are many other British rivers with 
Semitic names, but the " Thames," or " Thamesis," only 
needs particular notice. It forms at its origin the comer, 
O^rford, and made the north-west boundary of the old 
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British counties^ as hereafter explained. Thanie-isis, ^' t/ie 
old junction,** WW^ DMTI • 

Roads will be particularly referred to as to the British 
L'nes for communication and carriage : the name only belongs 
here. ** Ichencheld " and ^* Rhyhenkeld " occur repeatedly, the 
former explained on the map as "Via Iceniana." The 
termination cheld, ibn is Ermine, or (white) weasel, the 
root of the word is motion, passage: it is used in both 
senses in SS. " Ermine Street," or way, is in other places 
on the map. ** Three Ermines " were the arms of the 
Counts of Brittany, De Montfort's castle was " Ch&teau 
d'Ermine;'* he established also a College d'Hermincs. 
** Watling Street," meant winding, or frequently turning 
in and out, ta^ (wat,) to hurry, and Vb turning in and 
out. The same word wattle applies to baskets and other 
fabrics ; the Scotch, " wittles : " to this root may perhap^ 
be assigned waddle. Another Semitic term for road is "pi » 
and a third Wjyi (worm,) the former gives " Dragon " in 
the Office " Pendragon," chief of highways. The other 
may be referred to Hermes and Ermine. The emblem 
Dragon seems to be a figure uniting the Weasel and Worm, 
or reptile. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL CLASS-WORDS. 

The Knmds in Hebrew are represented by the words in English in thefirsi 

column. 

Ax, Ex, or Ock pV comer or fork. Oxford. Exeter. 

Bridge . . . Hli^ passage. 

Bard . . . Tia pied. Brading, Isle of Wight. 

Brk . . . niD'IS pool. Berks. Brixton. 

Big .... ID spoil. Beg-Puz. 

Dover . . . TVH languid. Dover. Salt-marsh, Isle of Wight. 

Fleet . . . tobO to flee. Asylum. River Fleet N. and S. 

Fleet, Kent 
Far and Par . TH^ to divide. 

£ 
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Head .... inS first. Spithead. See Isle of Wight. 

Kew .... Tl^p drawn out on thread. E.ew and /S^ran(i-on-Green. 

Leek (Potteries) ^M / work. 

Leet .... tSSib to hide. Asylum. 



Mald-en . . 
Melk-sham . 
Maid-enhead 






Prt .... niD 

Pool .... hv^ 

Puz. Bag-Puz TO 

Pen .... TOS 

Runy .... 7371 



Baby (Rutland) V^^ 

Red .... rm 

By .... y^ 



full-hand, treasury. 

work. 

measure, near to Med-man-ham, i.e., maidstone. 

man (Welsh) stone. 

f Petersham with Sheen, 
beauty. < or Richmond, Surrey, 

V Peterborough, 
work. 

collected. Bag-Puz. 
head. 
Green-Erin, Runnymede, Berks ; and N. Devon, 

at Ilfracombe. 
four. 

descent. Reading. Reed Hill. Royston. 
a division. Rygate. Rye, Kent. Peckham Bye. 



Sin 
Sis 
Shels 
Shel 

Sud 



• • . . 



Shire 
Sar 



)W two. 

WW six. Syston. 

ntt^bo^ three. Selsea. 

^W loose. 



.stairs. 1 Kings X. 12, ) Sudbury.Sutton, 

• "^ {explained by 2Chron.ix. 11. }!"^'"f^*'''«"'" 

) Petersham. 



.... 



"IW order, near Dorking. 

. *TnD market. ISarum. 
Sever. Severn. 

Cari«&rook . I^W to separate. 



Tot .... IDID mud. Tottenham, Teddington, Tooting. 
Twy .... nyn to tum. Twickenham, Twyford. 



Yaver 



. nD3? to pass over. Yaverland, Isle of Wight. 



DISTRICT TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Isle of Wight: its shape is that of an open hand. 
Wight . . . nav a cake, as unleavened cakes pressed in the hands 

take the form of the hand in the southern 



Solent 

Cowes 

Ryde . . 
Medina . 

Caris^oo^ 
Spithead 
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states of the American Union ; the " com 
cake " is paume, a hand. 

loose /W ITS winding. The shoals are shifting from 

the Needles to Spithead. 

TVp stretched out, a Quay, so Ketv, as Strand-on- 

Green, Middlesex. 

3?*1 break. 

*TD to measure. The river halves the island : so 
the counties " east and west Medina." 

. "HSa? to sever. So Severn. 

. no 07 order, ranges, inM Jlrst. The first roadstead. 

Mother Bank. IdD to fall to pieces ; " mothery," or rotten. 

Bramble . . . *^3 land, vl731D deluged. 

Puckpool or -I rpulverized or loose soil. vD separated. Here 

" Springhead " •» I the mud ends. 

Nettlestone Port t <■ to suspend, bn same : whence toll. A station 

or « Old Fort "") ^^^ with signals. 

Bembridge . . n35 face or head, TV)^ passage. 

Yaverland . . ^337 passage : here the inlet was fordable. 

Brading . . • T^^ grisled. Here the swamp becomes habitable. 

Culver cliff . . TSOp hollow. 
Shanklin, a zig- 
zag path and 

ravine • • , V^P ^ plural, folding-door, ]W two. 
Brixton . . . "TnS pools or swamps. 
Yarmouth . . "IS'* river. 
Dover. Low 
grounds, salt 
flats: one near 
Ryde, another 
at " Spring- 
head" . . . ^mi doggish. 
Vent-nor ... 'HS light. 
Shorwell . • . W stormy, \>V upper. 

Apuldercombe { J^^ ^^^ °' ^^^^- } The shape of the hiU. 

TECHNICAL VOCABULARY. 
Numbers. 

Head for Achad TnM first. 
Maze, in Devon, 

hundred . n!SlD hundred. 

^J^?^\ . . . ^0? to regulate, rule, "Sir,** same. 

£ 2 
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Cock (boat) . . Tl^p stretched as the Coracle, a wieker frame with 

leather over. 

Tlpy to take hold. 

'^^W a side. 

nP^ to be agitated as the sea or wind, 

vn to suspend. 

^V to raise up. Wherry, qu. oar-craft. 

"inia a base. 

Vn set or turned across, sharply. 

-}-7Dn tackle of ship. (Josh. xi. 15; Isa. xzxii. 17.) 

ypn to weigh. 

^13 wing. 

flDn stretched finger. 

^r\D rags. 

n37S to swell. 

^intD hidden part 

top to loathe. 

rVD whip. 

^rV head-rope. n3D 

'TIB? wall or "IVV tempest. 

)D from /V^ confusion; orfirom vl^DQ deluge. 

/5T door. 

D3 fingered, twisted HD lash. 



Locker 

To steer 

To chop 

Thol . 

Oar 

Thwart 

Taut (tight) 

"Hobler," Devon 

and Deal, tow 

ing boat 
Tackle 
Gaff . 
Gib . 
Swab . 
Bows . 
Stem . 
Cat (sick) 
Cat (whip) 
Painter . 
Shore . . 
The mumbles 
"Deal'' . 
Gasket .. 

Building, 

Shore . . 
Brick . 



* • . 



Tower 
Booth 



• * • 



nw waU. 

T^V to dispose. V for B, as B and V Spanish are 
confounded. 

'^tD round hill. B is the (Eolic Digamma Persian W. 

r\2 house. 



Cooking, 

Cake . . 
Bloater . 

Parliament 
cake? . 

Mime. 
Telen, 



. HDD 
tanba in fire. 

^divided bread. Thin cakes in the shapes of 
Dnb ns 1 bows, lyres, &c. were offerings at Patara, 

V in Lycia, and at other shrines of Apollo. 



jien, ) 1 

Welsh harpf °'"" ''3™""- 



Heraldry, 
Dragon . 



*m highway. 
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Griffin 

Phrases. 

Bo-peep 
Cosy . . . 
Hoity-toity . 
Shaver . . 
To cotton to 
Ha! . Wn and nwn 
Now! ... W 
Hoy! .... nW 
To cabbage . . t&an 
Bor (Suffolk) . "»a 



^na closed fist. 



. "inn 



eye wink. 

trusting in. 

to err repeatedly or greatly. 

a beeve of one year old. 

to stick to. 

ha! 

now! 

exclamation of delight. 

to collect. See Plants. 

son ; expression of endearment 



Personal Names. 



Jenny 
James 
David 
Eliza . 
Thomas 



Vy^ modest. 

D1DS a staryling. 

in beloved. 

VnH same. 

DSn twin. 



IhstUtftions, 

Murder . . TT^^T^ slaughter. , 

Scot and Lot . HpW watering-place, drink, horse-trough, ian7 fire. 

Fleet .... la^O to escape. 

Maiden . . T Vtt full hand. Treasury. 

Briton (Pridyn) riTlD ears of com, emblem of a commune. 



Sire 
Sir 



} 



*ntZ7 to regulate, ordain. 



Pendragon^ T**^ ^39 head of the highways. 

Uther / ^^V a crown. 

Valentine TS^ ^^^ chief-pricking ; pricking for sheriff. 
Booth . . . ra house. 
Gafol(kind) . ^22 boundary. 
Chaff-wax (Chan- 
cery officer) nBS honeycomb. 
Hustings . TlXDy to create officers. 



Addle 
Apron 
Ashes 



GENERAL VOCABULARY- 

. bin inactive, 
7 VIOW nuptial bed. 
tZ7S fire. 



Bag 



^ spoil. 
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Beat . . . 
Bear, or bore 
Beggar 
Bazaar 
Brush 
Brick . 

Bosh . 
BeUy 
Beech ) 
Back i 



. n^n beat 

. 1V^ a brutish person, to graze as a beast. 

*n2D clothe, dissimulation. 

. "^2^^ to enclose. 

. tD*l^ fir, or cedar. 

. I^V to dispose, or lay in order. See Vocabulary 
" Building.'' 

W^ to fail, be flaccid, &c. 

. 3?vD to swallow. 

. 37pI3 to separate. 



Clabber (curdled 
milk) . . . 
Calf .... 
Can and cane . 
Cat, to loathe . 
Cat, whip 
aot 1 
Clout J • 
Crop . . 
Coal . . 
Culver 
Cower 
Crash . . 
Chaste 

Caer (Welsh) 
Check 



Dash 

Draw 

Deer 

Dodge 

Dye 

Die 

Dumb 



} 



Evil . . 

Fray . . 

Fog . . 

Fade . . 

Fear . . 

Gash • . 

Glow . . 



nnb milk. 

^vn fat. See abovS, Animals, 

)p hollow cane. 

I2p to loathe. 

riD to beat. 

^^p to contract, clot. 



nwp 

«ip 



to pluck. 

to roast, parch. 

hollow. 

to bend. 

to break. 

a lamb, chaste. 

city. 

check. 



Wl to break. 

y^l the arm. 

"nni to spring. 

VI to leap. 

nn black. 



. DlDl silent. 

. vIM stupid evil. 

- y*1D. to break. 

aD to fail, the first young figs, windfalls. 

*TD to fail, die. 

. nsn to awe, fear. 

XD^ a gash. 

. /n2i glow or shine. 
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Gargle 
Groan 

Grip . . 
Gay 

Glass, gloss 
Green 

Happy . 
Harass 

Harrow . 

Hag . . 

Hubbub . 

Hoof . . 

HiU . . 

Idle . . 

Jig . . 

Jolly . . 

Jam . . 

Juice . . 

Kid . . 
Knave 
Keene (Irish) 
Crack 

Cry . . 



. nana throat. 

7*13 wind pipe. 

. ^na closed fist. 

. nwa exalted. 

. tt? va glossy. 

ISDH delight 

. Din to break, crash. 

. ain to shudder. 

. tl^n terror. 

. an^ hubbub. 

. ^n^ to heave the foot. 

. n vPI to mount. 

. /in inactive. 

an to dance. 

. vnS to shout, b bs same, and cake. 

. ny2 to spread. 

. DD37 wine or juice. 



Xiamb • • 
Lick • . 
Lark (joke) 
Laugh 

Metal . . 
Maize 

Murder . 

Many 
Mass, mess 
Mite . . 

Mix . . 

Motiiery • 
Muggy . 
Melt 
Molt 



} 



. ssa 
IP 

. nnb 
asb 



{ 



{ 



} 



P 

Da 

TDID 

an 
labn 



to attack or butt, a kid. 

cheat. 

to lament. 

crack. 

cry. 

meek, 
to deride. 

to hammer, 
unleavened bread. 

X to rebel. 

to distribute, 
to melt, a levy, 
litde. 



} mi 



mix. 



falling to pieces, 
to melt. 

to loosen. 
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Nanny (goat) 


. r33 


to butt. 


To nab . . . 


n32 


to steal. 


Now . . . 


S3 


implying desire, coaxing. 


Neck . . . 


. p^v 


squeeze. 


Nod ... . 


13 


nod. 


Nag . . . 


23 


to conduct. 


Nick . . . . 


tt?p3 


to ensnare. 


Net ... 


. nM 


to stretch out as line, tent, &c 


Ox . . . 


. pv 


yoke, to compress. 


Wind . . 


. l^V 


to wind. 


Patch . . 


TO 


collected. 


Pig (swine) 


3a 


store: 


Flee . . . , 


. tobo 


escape. 


Park . . . . 


nio 


to germinate., 


Pretty . . 




pretty. 


Puzzle . . 


b<hwfi 


superfluity, repeated. 



Patterer | -,^pj 

BaUad-singer ^ 



Rut . 

A rush 
To reek 
A reed 
Racket 
Roll . 
Rack . 
Rust . 

Rash . 



. nn 
.. nm 
. vpn 

r vw^ 



Scatter . . . "IHO 
Shake . . . nnW 
Shore(awaU) . "IW 
Secure (not from 
Latin?) . . ^30 

Slip .... nbtz? 
To sell . . . rihw 

To settle . . . ^HtD 
To shed . . . mB7 

Shred .... THtt? 

Short .... tsntr 

Shabby . . . ^HD 

To sweep . . . ^HD 



to reveal fortunes, Gallic, fortune-tellers or 
priests. 

a gutter. 

a mat. 

to be wet. 

to tremble. 

a fan. 

to be agitated. 

separation. 

poison, tun to exhaust. 

unjust. 

head. 

to scatter. 
to bend, 
a wall. 

to shut up. 
slip. 

to sell, 
to settle, 
to shed. 

to leave or be left. 

to cut. 

rags. 

sweep. 
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A spit 


. . nott? 


range or row. 


Sift . . 


. . nvD 


divide, split. 


Sip . . 


. . noB7 


the lip. 


Shave 


. . vrjy 


clear, smooth. 


Sever . . 


. . 12B7 


separate. 


Speak 


. . n^w 


lips. 


Thin . . 


. . )nn 




Tarn . . 


. . T^n 


obelisk. 


Tp^m . . 


. . DHTI 


to connect 


Tall 1 
TotoUi 


. . bn 


suspend. 


Tota^ . 


. . in 


between. 


Wether . 


. . TTO 


a flock. 


Wattle -fc 
Waddle i 


. V»bto37 


quickly, often, turning 


Wind . . 


. . 1317 




Wit . . 


. . ^v 


quick. 


Walk . . 


. . ihn 


walk. 


Wheat . 


. . niDn 


root, wheat. 


Yoke . . 


. . VV 


compress. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hebrew Stanza in the Gwawd Llud, translated. — A Hebrew Sentence in 
the Name " Qwenhwyvar,** Wife of Arthur, explaining the Tradition 
attached. — Another Hebrew Sentence in the "Triad of Swineherds." 
Several Hebrew Letters by Name obscured in Passages of Welsh 
Poems. — Examples of Double Translation or Punning on the 
Hebrew Original. — ^Idolatrous Allusions explained in the Case of 
Swine, Kine, Horses, Bear, and Lion, Cauldron, &c.,-^" The Song 
of Horses" translated. — Retranslation of Twenty-four out of the 
Fifty-two Stanzas of " Arthur and Eliwlod" with Notes. — Glance at 
the. Period of the Fifth Century in Britain. — ^A Language lost. — ■'Stone- 
henge and Abury discussed, viewed with Referdnce to British 
Structures, Lines of Defence in Dacia and Britain. — Mr. A. Herbert's 
Extracts as to Stonehenge considered. — The "Gododin." — The 

Other Druid Circumstances^— « Ouages," " Ovates."— " Ovyd,"— «* Grael." 
— Idols. — ^Dis. — Bacchus. — " Gallecense."— " Samnites." — Misletoe. 
— Laurel. — Minerva. — Camulus. — Hermes. — Apollo. — The Lamp, 
the Raven. — Pelagius. — The Glaun or Adder's Egg. — ^Arthur, Am- 
brosius, Medrawd, Madoc, Uthyr Pendragon, Excalybar. — Glas- 
tonbury or Avallon. — Q-rave of Arthur. — Translation of the " Dirge 
Uthyr Pendragon," &c. — Arthur and Urien traced to Asia. 

*«* The reader unacquainted with Hebrew will see that many of the words designedly 
confounded in the mistranslations, are by substituting a letter of nearly the tame 
sound for another : — tD for D « M for lo , n for M « 3 for p or n« y for 2 ot 9 . 

Cases of direct and open evidence as to the fact of the 
Semitic language of the ancient Britons are very scarce : they 
were not scribes. 

In the Gwawd Llud, however, occurs a passage which 
has been generally given up as unintelligible to the Welsh ; 
and from the translations when attempted as of Welsh, it 
scarcely appears why they should have preserved what (by 
the introductory verse) " Out of the sacred poems they cry 
aloud," was an antique at the fifth century. 
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Or anant oniant * TOWTOMI rOHTOH ny 

O Brith y Brith oi >n« -pDI "pD 

Neu oes neuedd nr3 BPP ^3 

Bryth y Brithan hai ^nW DTIS') DT1D 

Rise ! Woe to ye, and woe to ye, 

Briton, Briton alas ! 
Thou'rt wanderer of wanderings, 

Britons! Britons! alas! 

Wake f f ^^^^ *^^ nakedness 
( know yourself naked. 

Another case is the received account of the fatal battle of 
Camlan, as to its origin, which was in this wise. Gwenhwy- 
var, wife of Arthur, received a slap from Medrawd's wife of 
Gwenhwyvach. This means that the latter corrects the 
former, of which the termination is faulty, the words being 
n^TV D'^^a people of Jehovah. 

We might also give all the names of the " Triad of sturdy 
swineherds," and the four pig-stealers : — " Pryderi Col 
Tristam, Arthur, Murchal Chai, Bedwere," But to save 
premature discussion, take only the first and last, Britons 
and ny lys (JBed-wer) dividing-enemies. 
A case of almost patent Hebraism is, 

" The Cowyard of the bards, he who knows it not, 

on him shall be fifteen thousand visiting him with 

afflictions." (a) 

The original gave no doubt ro ^bw Alpha, Bet, 

which mean respectively kine and house : and the words 

ron an many afflictions. But nan being used also for the 

definite number ten thousand, ergo ! the half, i. e. an , should 

give five thousand : sum total, fifteen thousand. 

However, the last is one of many cases where " Alphabet " 
is read cowpen. The first, Aleph, is also used on various 
occasions for Bull, when Leader (which it also signifies) is 
indicated, a& 

" Elian wrought woe to many in his grief for his cow and ccd/J* {h) 
The last word is 7V\XD , but change the 1 to a of like 
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sound, and we have " severed," and the correction " severed 
chief." 

Other cases on the elements are the letter M which means 
D"* water. 

** When I speak to (of) assembled bards, the depth of ocean 
is convenient." (c) 

This is simply a grammarian's explanation of the form of 
the plural in nouns. 

Again, in " Uthyr Pendragon" the expression "water at 
both ends of the basket" is m at each end of bo basket ; after 
you shall have substituted for D the W the result is 
obtDD mystery, an expression strictly apposite, and required 
by the subject. 

The last case of the elements are the Cheth n and Ain y . 
** Oeth and Anoeth are imprisoned in Gaer and Gaeron ; " 1^ 
and lyi^ are the throat, where those two difficult gutturals 
may stick fast, (d) 

Leaving cases of the elements, the mode in which mis- 
interpretation has been indulged in by the Gildases, or 
what other preservers of the ancient British (the precious 
liquor we only get at by breaking the Celtic bottle), is shown 
by the following almost singular instance of a double transla- 
tion, the text occupying three lines, and a word appendant to 
each, instead of three triplets. 

The scions of green bircli 
Release thy foot from fetters : 
Trust not thy secret to a youth. 

The scions of oak from the grove 
Release thy foot from chains : 
Trust not thy secret to a maid. 

The scions of the leafy oak 
Release thy foot from prison : 
Trust not thy secret to a babbler, {e) 

For the first triplet the words would be nbo? scion and 

release, and Dm green birch and fetters. 

abr signifies youth and secret. • 

For the second triplet, P]V is fly and scion; Dnn thorns 

and chains. If the holly be intended by oak of the grove it 

is here represented by its prickles or thorns. 
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7V:hv signifies maid and secret as before. 

For the third triplet, ]b8 is oaks O^H prison, rhw 
scion and release. In the third line babbler is XSi^ the root, 
as I suppose, throughout of Lcegry^ the provincial Briton, 
whose policy under Gwrthryn was treason to Britain. 

The entire text would give : — 

Loosen thy fetters, youth ! 

Off from chains, maid ! 

Burst the prison of the traif rous LcDgry. 

With any exceptions to the translation, the passage 
enables us to take the clue of Celtic mistranslation. It finds 
a parallel, a pun, or a simile, for every word of the original ; 
and, instead of giving the actual meaning, it gives the other. 
By simply reversing the process, and introducing as in the 
above the correct line, omitting the strange paraphrase, 
the context becomes apparent, unity of design comes out, 
and the subject intended and correspondent tone show poetry 
where a poet had spoken ; or plain matter of fact in the place 
of sheer absurdity. 

But first, two specimens of the connecting particles tOy 
and the formative suffix feminine, for an abstract noun : — 

<< I have been a speckled cock to a hen in Eidyn ; " (/) 
^* I have been a grasshopper to a hen (grasshopper) ; " (jg) 

should be " I have been a Bard Tin (speckled) to Bardic 
science " ^T , and " I was ancient ( n^n grasshopper or old 
age) to antiquity," 

Here is a short illustration of Eidyn, which occurs 
frequently with a supposed mystic import : — 

" Let the bewailing hero bewail ; 
Caer Eidyn bright with Hue marble. 
Shudders with them." {h) 

Eidyn is ^T (whence etSe©), Caer-Eidyn the school-room 
ton^ is some species of precious marble or ( MCaa ) a dunce 
from speaking foolishly. 

Of swine. To postpone the entire passage we take two 
lines the most perplexed. 
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" Of the hue of light : his numbers 
Sprinkle themselves in the fire." (k) 

The first half line may be rendered " The Blues." Sprinkle 
nTiQ is " British " Priddyn^Jlre tt7M is for itt^W ten or ty thing. 
The whole text, " Blues : the British ty things," 

The Swine (Mach) which run a muck in Celtic transla- 
tions and originals are Machr nriD pledge, or niD lawgiver; 
it is a subject to be subsequently enlarged on. 

Of Kine here is an example : — ( / ) 

" Speckled one, thou art energetic, indeed. 

Banish clamour. 

Cow, vigilant for good. 

Chief of tumult, chief of fair ones, 

May she burst forth again loving towards me." 

Cow j^bM is chief; energetic refers to nt&3^ creative energy. 
The entire passage stripped of the obvious involutions : — 

" Night ! this is thy work. 

Deep, void, noiseless, strifeless. 

And thou, as a chief, watching for the common weal. 

Chief in splendor ( vH ) and beauty, 

Burst forth again, love-looking towards me." 

The Song of Horses^ Marchy should be vnn sword ; we give 
the old version and correction entire presently, but here give 
a shorter address to the Sword : — ( ?» ) 

" Bull of rapine ! 

I bewail the death of thee. 

Who wert fond of tranquillity. 

On the shores of the sea, overweening in its humour, 

And near the battle-pool in the raven's antediluvian place, 

There came a wave 

From the middle places, 

Turning the world awry. 

Which did deny 

To the people of the land 

The use of their feet" 

Mr. Herbert, in giving the foregoing, observes on the oppo- 
sition of ideas in the first and third line " such contradic- 
tions are frequent." How broad a hint of the cheat practised 
on us by these pretended poetical morceaux. Bull is ^bw 
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cHef ; rapine n'Sn , but with or without the formative ID , it 
is sword. Blood, as well as tranquillity, belong to the root DT . 
Sword of the chief, 

I bewail thy long rest, 
Erst fond of blood, 
An eddying tide. 

Those battle-pools in the old place of the Western Exile, 
Back to the date when came the wave 
From the central depths, &o. 

Another short illustration may follow (w) : — 

Bear and Lion diffused from the pools of light, 

Thy steep hiU is the boundary of his free effusions. 

Too much seeking is irksome : best is opposition. 

Before his array of the great graves. 

The faithful bestir themselves, the circles break forth, the 

vanguard of hosts. 
To Cadwallader's conflict corruscantly glorious. 

The first five of these six lines should stand as follows : — 

Arthur's grave. Crown of light 
The Taim is the house of Sidi. 
Eight graves and four over the best 
The town of the great graves. 
Sidi shall raise them "^ 

The feithful shall rise ) ^^^^^ ^ splendor. 

Arcturus (the Bear star) is Arthur, bnw lion and ( M for 
the n ) grave, Itsi^ a crown, changing ID to n diffused, p a 
light, changing p to 3 it is a jpool. yin a monumental 
obelisk, "nia a hill : nt^n is boundary and a house (Welsh 
ty), ^TID to shed or pour forth and the awful name Sidi. 

The number eight n3DQ7 signifies too much, i. e,, one more 
than complete Seven. Irksome yi may have been used 
here for vyi four. Opposition or simply upon renders hv . 

In the last line an alternative is given by employing Sadek 
or Sidi. Circles are hy break forth bna splendor "h^ : IP 
is arrayed and hosts or enemies. 

A concluding short extract is truly Macbethean : — ^' The 
cauldron of the chief of the infernal regions will not cook 
the food of a coward who is not cursed." (o) But Cauldron 
or House of fire ni2?W rrwn is TWr\ the number Nine. 

F 
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Arawn the Celtic Pluto is for Urien, (An Evening Song, 
Herbert.) 

To cook food rWV is for ittr^ the number ten. 

Coward, Iwfr seems put for nib bound. 

Cursed n^M is used for abw a band or community. 

" The Urien of the Nine, to their Tything man pledged 
is his band." 

The Tything will be abundantly illustrated in a succeed- 
ing chapter. 

We now give the Song of the Horses changed to that of 
the Sword (p), 

SONG OF THE HOBSES. 80NQ OF THE SWOBDS. 

Inimitably bursts forth (a) Not so bursts forth 

The vehement fast-spreading fire, The fierce fast-speeding fire 

Him we worship above the earth. That we watch above, 

The fire! the fire! fierce his dawning Saying, "The fire! the fire!" at 

bright dawn. 
High above the bard's inspiration, Is he high above the bard's in- 
spiration, 
Higher than every element Higher than every element ? 

That great one is unequal to him, (5) That idle one is unequal to him 
No loiterer in warfare, no more than No loiterer in war the Raven's feast. 

at the wedding feast of Llyr. (c) • 
To the course of the sea shall be As the sea in its course, 

compared 
Thy rage in the chief oracular Thy rage among the Cynmri, 

sanctuary, {d) 
Thy fair dawning opposes the gloom Thy fair dawning strikes through the 

gloom, 
At every equalization, (e) Of blood. 

At the changes of the equalization. And bloody changes. 
At these four seasons I, Avaon, (/) Av€um, I, Avaon, 
Will extol the ardent judge. Will extol the urgent searcher, 

Mighty in tumult of deep wrath : Mighty in tumult of deep wrath. 
Not timid is my hero tho' grey Not tardy, my war-friend, tho' grey 

As the froth on the Clyde. . As the froth on the Clyde, 

(a) Inimitably, i.e., 3m^ not so, 

(h) For Via great, read, Vin idle, 

(o) Llyr, father of Bran, raven or the West. 

{d) Cyn-ebyr (chie^ o. s.) may be Oyn-mawr Qgrnmry. 

(e) Di even and blood, 

(J) ran four seems put for Avaon. 
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Mysterious are my two friends. 

There shall come a mrath of profuse 
fury 

From my hand to thy hand : 

A day cementing nothing, (jf) 

A ninefold protection, 

Will be the return in old age 

Of the horse of the field, 

Qualified to adrance, (A) 

The horse of the fierce one, 

The horse of the prohibitor, (i) 

The horse of Arthur, 

Bold in bestowing care, 

The horse of Taliesin, (J) 

The horse of the half4amed /um, (k) 

The utterance of the gloomy grove, 

And the fiery horse of the chieJb, 

Coman the contentious, 

Eager in his eagerness, 

And the three with forked hooJb, (/) 

Do they not run a productive 
course? 

Terrific the horse of Ceidio, (m) 

Who is under the horn of in- 
justice, (n) 

Sheltered by the party coloured 
shield. 

The prancing courser. 

Very wrathful is Rhydderch*s 
horse, (o) 

Grey of the colour of pears. 

And Llamarhai the fully ani- 
mated, {p) 



Mysterious are my altematires, 
Here comes a wrath of exter- 
minating fury, 
Hand to hand 

[A hiatus here with ** nothing''] 
A ninefold protection 
Will be the return in old age 
Of the sword, the searcher, 
[Another hiatus and ** rwthing "] 
The sword of the fierce one, 
The sword of Ocrene, 
The sword of Arthur, 
Bold, ruin-dealing 
The sword of Old Song, 
The sword of The Grave, 
That mouth of gloom. 
And the fiery sword of the chiefs 
Of Cornwall for contention 
Of all most eager. 
At the town on the Severn, 
How they rush. 

The terrible atoord^euh, 
At the rampart ofSeveruSf 

A&d the fort of the plaided (Scot). 

The sword-charge ! 

Wrathful is the sword from the pass 

of Ocrene, 
Grey, of the colour of pears. 
And the breath of battle, 



(£f) bun notJwng, 
(A) Same, and not ** capable,^ 

(») Prohibitor T V9 Elidir is associated with Ocrene. 
(J) xmr 'fm old song. 
(*) Vttd lion, for ^«D grave. 

(I) Tre tovm, not the nimieral xoo forked or separate, the Severn. 
(f») la attack for *Tp to cut, 

(«) Injustice, alludiDg to " Severos.*' 3outh of his wall the ( p shielded) 
Oenounian district. 

(o) Bhydderch seems referable to 9n a cut, the pass of Ocrene. 
(p) on^ fight and rm breath. 

f2 
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And the horse of Satuminus, {q) The sword of scattering, 

Bearing high his snorting nostrils, As of snorting nostrils. 

And the horse of Constantine, (r) The sword of Constantine, 

And others of mysterious virtue, And others of mysterious virtue, 

Against the afflictions of the land. Against the afflictions of the land. 

This is ancient, good to produce This is ancient, good to produce, 

A tale that is brought from long ago. A tale that is brought from long ago, 

I have been a ploughshare, I have From the bygone of parting do- 
been a buck, {s) minion, 

I have been a sage, I have been a From the bygone of Woolen wreath 

ploughshare, (t) and ploughs, 

I have been a horn, I have been a From the bygone of sacrificing the 

wild hog, (ti) hog, 

I have been a shout in a gap, (v) From the bygone of Glory, 

I have been a flood in the garths. And the days of the deluge, 

I have been one of the shoreless The bygone of the shoreless wave, 

waves, 

I have remembered the drippings And the drippings of the deluge, 

of the deluge, 

I have been a cat with a speckled The bygone of Nimrod, and his 

head on a triple tree, (w) branching river, 

I have been afar off, I have been The bygone and far away, the head 

the head 

Of a goat upon an alder tree, {x) Of the leaders of wanderings. 

I have been a full-fed crane to Now I am in Ocrene, 

behold, (y) • 

A beast of most ardent aspect. How Neighbour to the terrible-headed. 

clear (z) 

They preserved the best lineage £t cetera. 
That there is under the sky. 
After the hateful men 
There survive not a vast quantity of 

my heroes. 

(q) Shatter vra to scatter. 

(r) ConBtantine ap Cawdr about the period of Maelgwin. 
{t) nte plough and flake, or separate nnrr he goat and leader of dominion. 
(t) Soph (Persian) wool and sage, Hebrew ^W^e, Ceres mn to plough. 
(«) isp horn broken ofi^, a cast-away. 
(v) Vn glory. 

(to) TD3 leopard, used as symbol of Stars : Nimrod a*© rioer or branch. 
(a?) Head o£ffOat, or leader. Alder tree (Welsh) ysgaw mvo wandering. 
(y) Crane ipS for Tas something separated. — Ocrene. 
(z) Cornish heads refer us to the strange discovery of St. Peiran's grave, 
decapitated skeletons with heads strangely placed. 
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There is another specimen that appears, though a strange 
medley with archaic allusions, the composition of a genuine 
Gildas or Culdee imbued with all the learning of the era, 
but scarcely confirmed in Christian doctrine; still a very 
pretty piece of monkish pedantry. Mr. A. Herbert gives it 
entire with its dialogue of alternate stanzas. He quarrels 
with preceding translators for a passage which makes, in his 
translation, for Mithraism. We select twenty-two out of its 
fifty-two stanzas. The persons are Arthur and Eliwlod, the 
latter being alias Medrawd. Eliwlod seems to indicate 
nbl >bM " God the Child." The more Celtic appellative for 
the intended impersonation is " Mob Marian^*' Child of Mary. 
** Medrawd" seems to indicate nTl IDtD descent to death. 
All these relations to Arthur will be again specified and bear 
their comment. Mr. A. Herbert's Work yielding his 
specimen is '^ Britannia after the RomanSf'^ vol. xi. p. 28. 

1. 1. 

I wonder, seeing I am a bard U^W H oaks Q v^ iilusumt the 

On the top of the oak and its same, ID changed to D , is oTO 

branches on high, a ladder expressing the idea of the 

What the vision of the eagle, what first two lines, as the former explains 

the iUusian. t^e third line. 

2. 

Arthur, who hast obtained distant 

£une, 
Joy and advantage of thine host 
The eagle heretofore hast thou seen. 

3. 3. 

I wonder at thy station on this side The side of a ruined wall *137*n^ 

of the wall, Eryr is (Welsh) eagle. 

And I will ask of thee in metre. 
What the vision, what the illusion 

of an eagle. 

4. 

Arthur, whose fame had travelled 

far. 
And whose host is of gladsome 

aspect. 
The eagle hast thou seen heretofore. 
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5. 

Eagle being on the top of the oak. 
If thou be of the race of bird, 
Thou must not be domestic or tame. 

6. 

Arthur gladial portent, 
Before whose onset nothing stands, 
I am the son of Madoc, son of 
Uthyr. 

7. 

I know not the kind of eagle, 

(As one) that frequents the vales of 

Cornwall, 
The son of Madoc, ap-Uthyr liveth 

not 

8. 

Arthur, of speech both subtle and 

fierce, 
Whose host is of unapproach'd wrath, 
Medrawd erewhile was I eall'd. 

34. 

Arthur, of exalted elocution, 

If thou wouldst obtain a share of 

the world. 
With the mighty hope is weak. 

35. 

Eagle, sincere of speech. 
Of thyself it shall be asked. 
When is not the mighty possessor 
of the earth ? 

36. 

Arthur, exalted Ghcyddva, 
Not to lose God or the Alpha, 
Is the simimit of mightiness. 



5. 



The eagle has got from the wall 
to the oak. Because ] vS is odk^ 
and replacing 3 by )D , toaU» 



6. 



Uthyr is (Welsh) portent, but 
really *1t017 croumed. 

Gleddydaurg (gladial), may pos- 
sibly refer to tiie root 1 vPT road. 



8. 



Host Db« , is for t>^ oak. 



34. 

Ardderchawg, elevatedj may be 
here, and in 36, 38, simply "Ar- 
thurian ;" Cynan (Welsh), elocution, 
may be Conan, or Chenin the 
Cynery. 



36. 

"Wyddva," or " Gwyddva," is 
given up. It occurs again, 42 and 
44. It may be referred to TO re- 
cord. *^ Not to lose God," imports 
" servant" *72y , or the Cahvyd of 
Arthurianism. 



37. 

Eagle, certain in thy speech, 

I will question thee on thy words, 

Except that I myself am mighty. 
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Acute edged of shape, Viniawg 
may refer to 1333 f beU or bond, 

42. 

See 36. 

Divided place, deva, may be 3^ 
the JBear, Arthur's symbol or star. 



38. 

Arthur, head of the battles of 

ComwalL 
Exalted one, acute edged of shape, 
None is mighty excepting God. 

42. 

Arthur, sacred Gwyddva, 

Sacred aenigma of the divided place, 

God himself shall judge. 

43. 

Eagle of celestial destiny. 
Hast thou not obtained to see, 
What Christ doeth to those who 
belieye. 

44. 44. 

Arthur, Gwyddva of gladness, The Arthurian himt will be sub- 

With thy host thou wert a complete ject of future comment. 

huntsman. 
Thyself shall know the judgment- 
day. 

45. 

Eagle, with the speech of Vychoedd, 
I will ask of thee, the owner of hosts, 
What shall the judgment-day do to 
the Gentiles P 



46. 

Arthur, exalted, swiftly moving 
lamp, 

Whose pure- innocency is gash- 
extinguished, 

There shall each one know its place. 

47. 

Eagle, not fitter in discourse, 
I will ask of thee without offence, 
Is it good for the sun to obtain 
service ? 



46. 

Wirion, innocence, seems a word 
derived from " Urien,'* rny naked. 

" JEaffdie ** (gash-extinguished), 
may refer to b^H, moving in a circle, 
or v3*T a lamp, 

47. 

Bivustyl, an unknown word at the 
close of the first line, may be 
bilB7 3T, Bear-seUling, 

Std for sun, should be vMD , the 
grave ; Cael in the same line, is v3, 
all; Owasemaeth, between them, is 

n!3!S^, bodies. Bead the whole 
stanza, — 

Up! Eagle to discoifhie. Bear- 
settler ! is it good, all bodies in the 
grave? 
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48. 

If thoa seekest to know the service 

of the sun, 
And favour with Qod afterwards, 
Blessed art thou by reason thereof. 

49. 

Eagle, condescending in discourse, 
By the concealed God I will ask thee. 
What shall be mine, if I shall be 
without thee ? 

50. 



48. 

Answers : — 
Of buried bodies seekest thou. 
And favour with God afterwards? 
Blessed art thou. 

49. 

" Concealed God,'' i.e., >"TD. "The 
Secret one " of Welsh poetry, 
D. ap-Gwilym. 

50. 



If thou wilt have unveiled discourse, Contested, every word, by trans- 
Thou art the sun saith Necessity, lators. Here Uu, instead of the 
saith Destiny, repeated harabif for discourse, may 

Until the other sim of no iUusory be, v'^b, the West. 

lustre. JSiriarif unveiled^ refers to " Urien.'' 

Sul should be as before, the grave. 
The whole, — 

Urien of the West 
Thou art the grave, necessity, 

destiny. 
Until the grave he ploughed or 
broken open mn, chward wen 
of the text 
51. 

Eagle, of very notable discourse, 
I will ask thee with all security. 
What is the course of the soul ? 

52. 

Thy Pater and prayers. 

And fasting and charities, 

And calmness of the Soul until death, 

A retrospective glance at the dialogue, of which the 
omitted stanzas are mere common-place monachism, or allu- 
sions to the popular Arthur of a battle-field, gives us a 
" Gildas," or man of the schools of the higher orders, — " Am 
I not a bard on top of the ladder," setting himself to work to 
do his worst with ** Urien," or Cymraic evening song, or 
with the Arthurian texts in general. His first difficulty is 
to find (aa illusion) a pun for Eagle, then one for waH. So 
from " Uthyr Pendragon," or the crowned chief of the high- 
ways in 6, he works the. Arthurian texts threadbare. 
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The last specimen has brought us to the verge of discussion 
oiArthurism: we must break away fr6m it abruptly, intending 
that that should close the chapter; but as it pervades all 
Bardic relics, it could not be entirely excluded. 

Of the momentous era for Britain and the British races, 
the fifth century, a period of limited views and abortive 
changes, involving designs of upholding establishments and 
houses, with the creation of a new Western Empire imder 
barbarian auspices, — ^in a word, a league looking to Attila, as 
its head; this foment and its issue, though indescribable 
now, the wily Germanus leai^iing Hebrew enough to shout 
the Hallelujah charge for Cyixiry, yet giving plenary sanction 
to the Celtic Apollinares, the strange incarnation Attila, the 
Nimrod of the East, the Arthur (Arcturus, or star of the 
zenith) for the West, (he is the Sir Lancelot of romance,) 
preparing to grasp the wealthy province of Britain, but not 
appearing the true Arthur to the simple spirits of the then 
flourishing British Marine; these, and other elements of 
disorder in full action, and a feeble Laegrian handling the 
reins of power, precipitated the- crisis; the patriotic navy was 
taught to admit a Saxon flotilla in the Downs. The be- 
ginning of the end, crews deserted to protect their homes and 
families ; the " Gododin," ma , " Invaders," was flung in 
the teeth of a ruler surrounded by his mercenaries, strength 
became a public weakness, the hour of compromise was 
passed over. Saxon against Celt and Cymry, and these 
against each other, and then Western against Eastern 
(La9gryan) Cymry, the " plot of long knives," the " Camlan," 
and the " Arderyd " chapters of blood, led through worse to 
worse. Centuries, as far as history is concerned, are blotted 
out for a country which was to have been part and parcel of 
Rome and Empire, ambition's new world with the old 
civilization. 

The fact of a language lost, is among the astounding facts 
of an epoch, in which the cold conspirator had imagined 
himself gifted with the fervency of a Cyrus or a Caesar ; an 
ecclesiastic deemed he could take the elements of a thunder- 
bolt, at the due temperature, and ere they cooled, forge them 
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into the instrument of empire and immortality. A language 
lost at an epoch when it just emerges among the tooU of 
conspiracy, is partly patent in the extant works of those 
early centuries. Gildas wrote in Latin, Henry of Hunting- 
don was an unsophisticated Saxon by report ; but Oeoffirey of 
Monmouth and Walter de Mappes had to, tr9ii9late fox the 
public into Welsh from Latin, that which had been rendered 
into Latin from an elder, less pure (less mixed) Welsh, We 
know by samples, what element must have predominated in 
the Brut of TysgUio, and other originals handled by those 
translators. We shall continue the extracts which have been 
so gratuitously assumed as importing a religioi;!, in the 
heterogeneous grouping of emblems from all the natural 
kingdom ; we say^ gratuitously assumed, because no idea of 
a religious system results, neither Mithraism, Tartax conjura- 
tion, Moorish fetish, nor any palpable form of Heathenism 
comes out of all the emblematic grouping. 

But we have broken off from the consideration of the 
literary details, to meet a subject that collects around it 
much of popular superstition. The " Druid circles," it will 
be said, make out the whole case of Heathenism against the 
Cymry. The reader perhaps by this time will doubt the 
precedents that make for any received opinion on British 
Archaeology, dating back to the fifth century ; but his 
attention is simply required for discussion as of a still open 
question. 

Mr. A. Herbert is of opinion, that Hengist was sacrificed 
at " Stonehenge," and thence the name of that " Druid 
circle.'* But he informs us at the same time, that no 
Hengist appears on the Saxon chronicle, they pass him over 
for ^sca his son. Now, by received tradition, St. 
Ambrosius and the Ambrosians, i.e., Arthurians, gave the 
Saxons and their leader an overthrow at Koningsburg Castle, 
Doncaster, or elsewhere, near York. Here are points enough 
to counterpoise the opinion alluded to. 

We might perhaps carry the discussion on the above 
opinion out into a suggestion, that '' Hengist and Horsa" are 
one name, the former from "Nag" (23 to conduct), for the 
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Saxon " Horse," as in « Rowena " (Celtic, " white tail "), 
appears to have obtained soubriquets enough in Britain. 
^* Stone-henge," may be " Hanging-stone." 

This circle, as " Dinas Emmrys," and " Ambrosian," may 
have been named from the neighbouring Cimbri, at 
Amesham, or the masonry may, as reputed, have been 
imported from Ireland. 

Taking up the last idea first, the erection may have been 
Celtic. Tacitus expressly says, the Britons did not under- 
stand the use or meaning of a temple. At Mona, he 
describes altars^ nothing more. 

The Roman annals give no Druid circles here, or in Gaul ; 
there Caesar speaks of huge wicker crates of victims. 

The asylums of the Druids were oaks (we shall presently 
add further illustration to the notorious admission on this 
head), but their asylums appear to have been as oracles, and 
the object of pilgrimages; they had no temples, but if there 
had been, it would have been (as at Jerusalem, for the 
Jews) one, and that one at Mona. There are Druid circles 
in Mona, but a Celtic colony held it some time. 

Abury, near Devizes (the long house ^H , and hir long, a 
Welsh word from Semitic root), has obtained even more 
theories than Stonehenge ; it comprises the whole village, 
and towards the centre, if not throughout, is of spiral form; 
therefore a serpent^ and thence its central stone is Hag-pen, 
or Serpent-head. Other stone-placings or spirals occur in 
Brittany. (See Dr. Whitaker's " Manchester.") Whatever 
opinions there be on these stone structures, it is obvious that 
they, the opinions, have little to rest upon. Dr. Stukeley 
may be right or wrong. There is neither history nor archi- 
tecture to put our reasonings in train. 

What can we make out of oblong stones, each several tons 
weight, let into the soil, and well rammed in like posts; some 
of them are connected in pairs by transverse slabs or ties 
morticed. This is the rude outline of ** Cyclopean masonry" 
in skeleton. Now, may it not be a question whether the 
structures have not come down to us imperfect ? Are there 
any indications in ancient walls (as at Coningsbury), of 
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extraordinary thickness having been built in piers or com- 
partmentSy set off by stone posts. Caesar says, the Gallic 
fashion for city walls, was to let in wooden posts, at certain 
intervals, two feet apart, and complete between with 
alternate layers of stone and timber carried through the 
thickness (forty feet) of the walls, the timber resisting the 
shocks of the battering-ram, the stone that of fire. Was 
Stonehenge a Gallic variety, or a departure from their style, 
something Cymric ? Had the interstices of the pillars 
been filled in with timber? Did the wrecks of burnt 
timber raise the soil internally, so as to bury up the central 
stone? As to the last object, it may have been an altar; 
but if it have sunk into the soil, instead of the soil having 
risen on it, it appears rather to have been a fulcrum to 
sustain weight in the process of construction. 

It is scarcely an answer to the foregoing to say, that 
"circles" are Bardic or Druidical. In Scandinavia, the 
public court is an inclosure by posts and cords. So Bardic 
meetings are fenced in. 

Salisbury and Marlborough Downs were sites for either 
race to have had an advanced post and garrison, but positions 
hard to hold. 

Kent, without Celtic pretensions, has some huge stones as 
monuments. 

The Salisbury and Marlborough edifices may have been 
incomplete buildings, skeleton block-houses ; the latter 
seven miles from Calne (as many from Marlborough), would 
have been a key to the British position ; and Stonehenge, 
between Amesbury and Salisbury, seems a point in a line of 
defences or depdts, near the Ichnield road, which seemed to 
indicate a right of way, or connexion with Portsmouth; 
it will be observed, on turning to the map, that district 
of woodland stretches from the coast near Shoreham 
westward to Dorchester, and that its western portion had 
a Celtic name, "Morini," in Richard of Cirencester. If 
Stonehenge were compared with old foundations of castles in 
the Portsmouth river, any discovery might suggest the 
purpose of the inland stone masses. 
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Celtic scholars find Neo-Druidism to have superseded 
the oak-grove, by circles of masonry; but as the same 
word (D^H) would convey both ideas, the records are not to 
be trusted. There being no taims near Stonehenge, is 
against the religious intention of the architecture. 

But again, there are no accompanying erections, indicating 
other design immediately about Stonehenge; Abury, has 
long walls comprising the whole modem village. Still, there 
are apparent lines of fosse-way circumvallating Wilts and 
Hants, the bend of the Great Western Railway marks out 
the upper (Wil hy) lines, another line passes near Abury, at 
Devizes, to Old Sarum. 

We have suggested Cymraic dykes in ancient Dacia, where 
the old lines were found efficient in the last (Hungarian) 
war, and where Comom defied attack. The plan of exten- 
sive circumvaUation, making a district, and not a single 
castle with narrow outworks, to serve the purposes of 
garrison, seems to have constituted the archaic system of 
defences. The seven hills of Rome were enclosed by lines, 
in a circle of thirteen miles, when Rome itself occupied but 
a few acres. We have already more than once adverted to 
the " Genounian " territory, at the extreme west of the valley 
of the Danube, referring it there, as well as in our northern 
county (near the Picts' wall), to ]3 to defend. The system of 
strategic lines in Britain, extensive and complete as they ap- 
pear to have been, were the shield of the country, its extensive 
roads formed the arm for active operation ; these not only 
traversed the main district, but extensions iny. Ork 
(giving G its sound as in Welsh), in the case of the Ryknield 
roads, along the coast of South Wales, and from Exeter to 
York, show that the whole plan of settlement was carried out 
on a sufficient base. We have seen this system of roads 
commented on, where Cymraic claims of national dignity are 
asserted; hence, " Pendragon" (equivalent, as before said, to 
Sha-drak of Scripture), we have met the same claim asso- 
ciated with Arthur ; where " His scriptural number, and 
his empurpling redness," referred to the No, FIL, and 
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crimson, or cremes, i.e., worm^dje given DISH ynw complete 
road. 

But against the idea of Stonehenge as a block-house, con- 
nected with the lines of North Wilts, is the fact (Dr. Lingard 
disputes it, but without authority. Vol. i., p. 93, 2d ed.) of 
the Saxon slaughtering Celt or Briton at a mead-feast, and 
that traced with some degree of conclusiveness to Salisbury 
or its neighbourhood ; if there be a weak point in Mr. 
Herbert's argument, it is, that he brings the scene to the 
neighbourhood of a flourishing and well-furnished town, but 
leaves the guests on Salisbury Downs. The event appears 
to have been of so much notoriety, that, changing the scene, 
all the persons and particulars are given by Witckend of 
Corbey, a.d. 950, a strong proof of a national tradition 
common to Britons and Saxons. The occasion was May- 
day, the Celtic Beal-Tyne, and chief anniversary in their 
calendar ; the place may have been Sarum, "171D a market, 
or Winchester, the Venta Belgarum. 

One very noticeable fact, is the presence there of the two 
races. 

Taliesin, "Praise of Lludd," gives "Cjrmmry, Angles, 
Irish, and North British," i.e., in more popular classification, 
Cymmry, Saxons, Scots, and Picts. 

Taliesin, also, " Talisman of precious stones," alludes 
again to " Irishmen over the land to be seen there," as foes to 
the Britons, and auxiliaries of the Saxons. The Brut Tysilio 
says, " A shriek was heard over every hearth in Britain, on 
the night of every May-day ; the shrieks arose from a contest 
between the dragon of Britain and the dragon of a foreign 
nation, which on the night of May-day endeavours to 
conquer her." 

Mr. Herbert connects the massacre of May-day, with the 
great subject of the "Gododin" {invaders T*)*Ta as before 
given), by the name " Cynvelyn" which was sometimes the 
Celtic Apollo ; we know, however, that it was also 
Cymbeline, or Cuno-Belin, the leader of the Cymry or 
Cheni. Where a great conflict of the races is given, as at 
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Ca^ Caradoc {i.e., in Shropshire), he says it was at Salis- 
bury, which was the head-quarters of the Celt Apollo ; and 
that Caer Caradoc is given by mistake, that hero having had 
assigned to him his parentage, as from Cymbeline. 
The Gworcham Cynvelyn has — 

** Never was a hall constructed so imperishable. 
Nor did Conan, king of the treasures, gentle-minded, 
Bemain seated on his lofty throne.'' 

Again, in a minor to " Gododin," of Anewrin,— 

" A man who is a great prince, 
Of the number of the purple-robed, 
Is the purveyor of the host." 

Mr. Herbert applies the last impersonation to Gwrthrwyn, 
and the circumstances indicate a Roman, or a Governor 
assuming the prestige of imperial pomp. We claim for 
Conan, the character of the Earl of Kent, or Lieutenant 
then or afterwards of the kingdom; or he was an independent 
British chief, and a Bishop, as seems implied afterwards, — 

** The speech of Cenon 
I shall have been conveyed from Mona 
To an ominous privilege." 

The Gododin says again, — 

" Wine and mead out of gold was their beverage." 

The " Song of Maeldrew," i.e., the song of the Chief of 

the Druids, says, — 

" There was another wine-giving man, of liberal heart, 
Grey-haired was our man, he was our bright coat of mail. 
He was awful, he was dangerous to take on your back." 

Herbert fixes this character on ** Gwrthrwyn ; " but 
wanting the actual name of him, that is allowed to be only 
the sobriquety we cannot interpret or criticise the passage by 
its allusions. "Shirin," pna? signifies breast-plate, and 
** Sirs." The root of the form is 711W strong. 

The principal character of the Gododin Mynyddowg 
(mountaineer), and cisawg, wearing a garland, as rendered by 
Herbert, strongly savour of North Wales and Druidism, 
but our author says no, Vortigern is intended. In the next 
page, he makes Vortigem's party Llaegrians, Gwynethians, 
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and Gwyddelians, that is, Roman provincials of the East, 
Cymry of the West (North Wales), and Scots ; but at that 
era, the second party may have been Celts, it not being clear, 
that the Britons had more than a right of way through North 
Wales to Anglesea. The other passages seem to associate 
Celts with the Gododin (Saxon invaders), against Cymry. 
In fact, the " Gododin " move the conflict to all quarters of 
the kingdom, leaving Aneurin in prison, on the border of 
Northumberland. 

Another poem (Arch Myvyr, i., p. 180), assigns Snowdon 
as the scene of conflict. The " three cauldrons of the three 
tribes," may be (as before explained), three tythings ; and if 
the tribes were hundreds, the numbers in the text, three 
thousand, would be completed. The "three" over the 
thousands would be the " Sirs," or leaders. 

A word of frequent occurrence in the " Gododin " poems, 
is " Cattraeth," battle-strand. Aneurin describes himself as 
captive from the host of Cattraeth. It is ambiguous, 
whether the battle were actually on the sea-shore. 

The " Gododin " pointedly describe an engagement on the 
Scotch border. Mr. Herbert disputes the locality, for that 
Yortigern had Scot and Pict auxiliaries in the South. 

Mr. A. Herbert confuses Guodotin with " Gododin," in 
order to reduce all subjects of national conflict in one. 
"Eidin," is another, frequent in the Gododin, which 
Mr. A. Herbert, accordingly, would bring to Stonehenge. 
A case of this kind has been already explained. 

" Let the bewailing hero bewail, 
Let Caeen Edyn bright with blue marble,'' &c. 

Other examples still refer to the idea 3^*T> knowledge. 

« Never was there such a collision from the rampant £!idyn. 

He was a savage bull in the court of Eidyn." 
" Three hundred knights of battle ennobled with the gold of Eidyn." (g-) 

<< Upon the sea there is no contrivancei 
No assembling for business, no consultation ; 
The circled ^on^ is the outskirt of life. 
Not one day more shall the barrier, 
Eidyn's barrier, present an angry front." (r) 
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A great doubt would necessarily hang over Stonehenge, 
as long as Cyvrenid or Cryptography were taken as literal 
texts. But one point it is necessary to meet^ where the 
connexion of Emmrys or Amhrosius with that structure, and 
its identity with verpcu Afifipoaia is insisted on. 

The Tyrian medals of the reign of Gordianus Pius have 
" the representation of tioo upright stones rising out of one 
horizontal block ; " and its inscription AMBPOCIA IIETPH; 
these are accompanied by analogous medals of Caricalla, 
Aquilio Severa^ the same Gordian, Vellerius and Gallienus, 
without the legend. Nonnus, a poet of the fifth century, 
connects the subject of the medal with the foundation of the 
world and of Tyre. The triglyph as above, is *' Arthur*s 
grave;" but it must be inverted to form a portion of 
Stonehenge. Perhaps, comprehensive architectural considera- 
tions will assign Stonehenge and Abury to the right hands. 

Returning from the digression upon relics of constructive 
art, and making the condition that Celt and Cymmry, Gaul 
and Britain, had no necessary social connexions, though 
territorial separation is not necessarily one of race, we will 
take up some of the particulars of religious import. 

" Ouages " and " Ovates," tire names for Druids ; in 
Strabo, Ammianus, and Diodorus, these words are referable 
to yv trees. 

*' Ovydd," is a word of uncertain import. The Triad 32, 
p. 63, and 34, p. 5, styles Trystan, and two others 
** Galovydd." " They had the privilege of going wherever 
they wished in the isle of Britain, without opposition, unless 
they went unlawfully." They appear to be bw redeemed at 
a pricey or nh^ wandering, and *nv servant, — 

A case from David ap-Gv^lym. 

** Fair as Ellen and Eve, 
In the garden of Oyydd." 

Here, and in -the expression " Ovyddaeth fid," obedience may 
be the import ; in the latter, obedience to rules of a monastery. 
We have already more than once given the awful name 
" Sidi," "^IW of Scripture, the earliest name for the Deity. 

Q 
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The apparently atheistical text, " God is the oixiy 
nothing, and the only nothing is God," referred to 
na?** VM >bs, is a truism. " God is not substance," or a 
simple correction of TVn for nW> . Perhaps a similar 
enunciation would apply in Spanish, " II Dio no esta," i.e., 
for esta use es as applicable to the Deity. 

The mysterious Grael may be referable to '^bw 1*)2 man of 
God. Sir Galaad was the person allowed to occupy the 
seat perilous of the Grael; in that character, he appears 
Galovydd. The twelve of Arthur's round table, are once 
confused with magicians, advising Vortigern to sprinkle 
Dinas Emenrys with the blood of a boy born without father* 
Is this an allusion to the Christian dispensation ? 

The following refers to the pund table : — (q) 

" There were twelve by whom the land was ruled. 
There was the most generous and fairest of ladies ; 
A woe of the ardency of bees was her border, 
It burst out on the oak-trees thrice in battle, 
And it shall be our wood-circle of feathered oak-trees ; 
Widely the mighty one vanquished the wood of overtaking thrust.'' 

n:31 is a bee, a desert, and to thrust. 

bM a woeful exclamation, is used for the particle ^V upon. 

Thrice tre is used for town. 

For circle IT , read n*nT liberty* 

For oak ^bw , read dVm host. 

Feathered is r\y , meaning hereby .' 

The context may be made out with these corrections, or 
we may take it in among Arthurian subjects that close the 
chapter. 

Of specific appropriations importing idols, Csesar gives us 
first Dis. as paramount in Gallic superstitious. But this 
is simply '^T sufficiency, the Ari-fiTfrrip of antiquity. It has no 
necessary connexion with Arawn, the Celtic Pluto, a name, 
as we see, confused sometimes with Urien. 

Strabo says (4, 277), that on one of the British islets, the 
mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine were celebrated, as at 
Samothrace. We must refer the reader to Samothrace, in 
the second Part. 
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Bacchus and his ivy crowns axe ancient British insigtiia. 
Llewellen, so crowned, was executed at the Tower, by 
Edward I. Taliesin says, "mine is the branch of ivy." 
We may observe, that " binding to the ivy the foal of his ass," 
occurs Gen. xlix. 10 — 12. The crown of Brutus, according 
to Tysilio, was of ivy. That phint may derive its Greek 
name Kurao^ from Dn Hush / or nD3 a veiL 

The Gallicinae, off the coast of France, are accused of 
Bacchic orgies. This does not involve Cymmry. The 
" Samnites," a community of women, losing annually one of 
their number, is reported by A. Herbert, N. D. 12. It is 
supposed, that the disappearance of the one, implies an 
annual victim. " Samnites," may be Sheminai, natJtt? the 
nimiber eight, which also means supernumerary; hence, 
perhaps, the taking off of one is imputed. {See Strdbo, 
Georg. 4, 277.) The "Samnites," are also ^' Semnothei.** 
The Druid College appears to have consisted of nine. 
The chief Druid, or Druid for the year, would require a 
separate residence, so as to leave eight housewives attendant 
on the movements of the remainder of the conclave. 

But reverting to mystic plants, the " misletoe " may be 
derivable from btDt) a pithy saying, and TTS^ turning aside, 
a peculiarity of the branching of the plant. 

We may also notice here, that 7D2J signifies the north, and 
to hide ; it seems, that the word may have been carried 
from the Orontes (where at ** Daphne," the connexion of the 
laurel with Apollo, was a domesticated tradition) to Greece. 
-The mysterious "Laphyrum," or "Labarum," Constan tine's 
banner, a word unexplained, may be simply the "laurel," 
with Oriental W (the B) introduced. 

" Minerva," attributed to Druidism, in CaBsar's report of 
the religion of the Gauls, is derivable from I3t) , a weaver's 
beam. 

" Camulus," the Mars of the West, and perhaps 
" Camlan," may be referred to Vm retribution. " Adraste," 
uttered in Bonduca's charge, is XXni revenge/ 

Hermes is referable to nDI , or WIS^ to creep, a worm, a 
road. 

Or 2 
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. Apollo is deferred to the second Part, 

Cynvelin is bys , leader ^ of Chenu 

There is some difficulty in a passage referable to the last 
name. ** Seven fires are seven opposing battles, and the 
seventh Cynvelin for every front station." Perhaps the 
Oriental standard, a lamp biJT may be here alluded to. 

The Raven^ that is so conspicuous in Bardic poems, seems 
an emblem of Night, Lei b^b , or the West : that bird "DTW 
being named from the Evening. He is Bran ap Llyr — 
Brother of Teged or Tacit — ^n to hide. From this word 
comes Tegenia, or Tegedia, capital of the.Cymmry, i.e., their 
seat in the West. Ben-Ui the giant is West-headland (from 
b'^b ), or the Land's end: Llud is more expressively the 
West, The myth of burying Bran's head under the White 
Hill at London, takes in " Albion " and " Llud.** 

Pelagius, whose doctrines began to attract attention from 
without in 4*29 is from ibD separated, an unmistakeable 
defiance to the Church which the Britons so early repudiated 
and so consistently opposed, even to their surrendering their 
hopes of nationality at the period of Augustine's onslaught at 
Bangor, and the rise thereupon of the Celt Saxon power of 
Cadvan, which descended on Cadwalader. The "Adder's 
Egg," or Glayn, is nba a mirror, &c. " Glass " is from Bjbl 
shine, and adder is ]n5 quick motion, as of glass-blowers. 

All remaining points under this head " Religion " may be 
summed up in "Arthur," or "Arthur's grave," which 
remains for illustration. 

Arthur" and Ap/crvpof; are referable to ym bathing; 
to the same belong Urien, Orion, and Brauron of Attica 
(as will appear in the second part), all referable to mv 
undressed for the bath. The Welsh for Bear is Arth, 
probably as derivative from the above. The Bear-star of 
Attila, or Ladislaus (a Hun prince), or Lancelot, was assumed 
apparently from the same Cynimric source as gave off streams 
of poetry to the Edda. 

The " Grave of Arthur, mystery of the world," was the 
real subject of a peculiar Cymmric faith. The emblem in 
form of a grave-stone and two obelisks, or Taims ]in , has 
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been noticed in werpcu Afifipocuu. His nephew "Medrawd" 
is HTl no descent to death. 

Madoc, Arthur's brother, occurs in other traditions as a 
Cymmr travelling west. His pledge was slain previous to his 
embarcation : that refers to the Tything. Can Madoc, like 
Managan, brother of Llud, be referred to one person ? If so, 
the name is TOD the torques^ or golden gorget. 

" Uthyr Pendragon " are nay crowned^ "pi ]Q Chief of 

high ways. Uthyr is also, by change of a letter n for b , 

" glass,'* or " air," an expanse, whence Mther and Vitrum ; 

thence Merlin's ship of glass. Merlin, son of Ann op Lleenn, 

is naM ship, of the west b>b . All these allusions refer to 

the event of a western emigration, the subject of that sacred 

poem, — 

" Or anant — " 

To the same belongs, — (r) 

«• With my art will I worship thee, 
Bell, giver of victory ; 
And Oh, King Manoffanf 
Thou shalt preserve the prerogatives 
Of BeH's island of honey.*" (r) 

Honey HD is from the root, divided, equal to Pryddin. 
Managan nat) a torques* 

The sword of Arthur in the Romances figures very con- 
spicuously, whether as the wand to dispel terrific illusions 
under the auspices of Morgante, or whether the object 
be " Hxcalybar,'* that vanishes on his death. We need 
scarcely notice that the giving a name to the weapon belongs 
to the chivalry and romance of modern Europe, dating 
perhaps to the Caliphat and passages of the Koran inscribed 
on sword blades. . The Cid has his Tiaona ; Orlando his. In 
the " Uthyr Pendragon " we have, 

" The great sword of the very great enchanter.** — GfingaUen. 

The triad of sturdy swineherds and their four antagonists 
are {s) " Pfyderi, Coll, and Tryshtan ; Arthur, Marchell, Chai, 

nmf^ hD nwv nra ^m ns-in Chai 

Bedwer." 
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1 and 2, all the Britons; 3, the Shining Town, i.e., Glaston- 
bury, from U7ba shining/ it is also called JFidrin, from nnv 
clear expanse; 4*, Arthur ; 5 and 6, sword of the Chai> as in 
the foregoing^ sword of the Zincali,. or Chales ; 7, dividing 
hosts. 

" Excahfhar " simply refers to the Calybes, near the mouth 
of the Danube (Gibbon^ {t) ), and signifies Steel ; the smiths 
for the case are the Chai, or Chales the Gypsy, the Honveds 
of Hungary in their district on the Moros river, north of the 
Iron Gates, in the Carpathian mountains. They will be 
alluded to in the second part. Their position is alluded to in 
an obscure passage, the line following that last given from 
" Uthyr Pendragon,"— 

'< When Iron-door came from the head of the mountain." — Gingatten, 

As to the head-quarters of Arthur, Glastonbury, its foun- 
dation is ascribed to Joseph of Arimathea, to Germanus, 
&c. ; its position will be illustrated in the next chapter. 

The name Avalion (supposed to intend apples, which might 
as well give name to every town in Devon) is from ]VbM ^M 
house, or place of oaks. As the site of " Arthur's grave," 
though a conspicuous one, it shares that honour with other 
places. Wherever Cynunric settlement and conquest was 
secured, there the ^^Ambrosian" triglyph, the two obelisks 
with flat stone between, occur ; such Tairns of Arthur occur 
on the borders of Monmouth or Radnor, and near Doncaster. 
At Mottestone, in the south of the Isle of Wight, no death 
in the midst of barrows (on Brook Down, &c.) leading inland 
up to Newport, occur two unhewn stones, one erect and 
nearly twelve feet high, the other prostrate. 

The sister of Arthur, Anna, married St. Amawn the black 
rrCM maidr^ervant (black indicates mourning). 

The birth of Arthur from Eigyr (a serpent of course, 
because he had a Fen-dragon father) refers to *ipv Ocrene of 
Devon. 

" Medrawd " has already been referred to HTI HQ , which 
may be either " descent to Death,'' or ** Death subdued.'' 
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" As the mightiness of Arthur, 
The inteUect of Medrawd." (m) 

Giraldus Cambrensis gives the usual account of Arthur's 
death and battle of Camlan, adding, that Lyanor, son of Sir 
Gralaad, died there too, he (Sir Galaad) being son to Joseph 
of Arimathea. We have noticed him in position as the 
Grael, or occupant, of the seat perilous in the Round Table. 
The same account (Giraldus) makes Pelagiae capital of 
Wales. " Tegedia " (referred by us to " West ") is in another 
account capital of Wales and Arthur's Court, which is how- 
ever more correctly at Caerleon on Usk. 

Gwenhwyvar, Arthur's wife, has already been disposed of; 
" Hlphin " DsbM chiefh^ is sometimes placed for Arthur, and 
also JRhuvawn, which may refer to *)n3 V*^ opening of the cove. 
A passage indicating the symbolical character of Arthur's 
grave is as follows : — (v) 

** The grave of the holy one is vanishing from the altar ; 
I will worship the Glewdig (native) great nohle one." 

And again, " Taliessin Graves of Warriors,' stanza 44 : — 

" The grave of the horse (sword), the grave of the fierce one, 
The grave of (Qwgawn) D^tJ ^tl nation of nations, red-sword, 
The grave of Arthur, mystery of the world." (tr) 

A paraphrase led, according to the rules suggested by an 
early example in this chapter, would omit the first line. We 
have thrown together minor objects and accessories to Arthur, 
and point to the grand result and Cymmric idea of "Arthur ;" 
it is conveyed in his synonym " Ambrosius," and expressed 
in ** Ambrosius, rival of God, made the Hebrews his peculiar 
people." {x) But we get rid of the monkish imputation by 
giving Arthur another Semitic race, not the Hebrews. We 
see, in fact, in the Syrian medals of Ambrosiai Petrai that 
" Arthur's grave " came from Syria. 

Gervas of Tilbury calls " Avallon " Damalis, which may be 
** Rest to Troubles," nm to make equable, and ^bw trouble ; 
the word is taken as ZafiaKi,^, something out of the " Cow- 
pen." 
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To the abundant illustration of this subject in the *' Song 
of the Swords/' and other long extracts in this chapter^ let 
us add the two following : — 
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Marwned Vthyr Pend/ragon Arch Myvyr^^ p. 73. 



" Am I not multitudiiiouB in the din ? 

I have not desisted between two hosts without gore. 

Am I not called Oorlasser ? 

My belt against my foes was the rainbow. 

Am I not a prince in darkness. 

And my form water round the two ends of the basket ? 

Am I not the basket begirt with gloom P 

I haye not desisted without gore between two hosts. 
• • * * * 

Have I not imparted of my protecting power 
A ninth part in the prowess of Arthur ? " 

In line 3, Gorlasser (Celtice) the air is ini7 , used for 
crowned. 
„ 4, Belt nop is also rainbow, a windfall for Gor- 
lasser, 
„ 5 and 6, allude to the grwoe and mystery ^XO^ ; 
the latter D , as before noticed ( Q> water) is 
noticed in the anagram, the other member bo 
* a basket y for \XD . 
„ 7, suggests the analogy bo basket, to bnt& ghom^ 
and bw? the grave. 

The remaining extract is, — 

" The award of the glorious song, 
Of immeasurable inspiration, 
Concerning the warrior with two authors, 
Of the generation of the slayer, 
And his cowpen, and his rampart, 
And his swift invaders. 
And his regulating king. 
And his scriptural number, 
And his impurpling redness. 
And his impulse over the rampart, 
And his suitable throne. 
Among the retinue of the rampart." 
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Line 3, for authors^ read being TlWV • 
J9 4f, for slayer, death. 
ff 5f Cowperif court of chiefs, rampart D^M band, or 

retinue. 
„ 6, invaders 1113, should be ma banks of river. 
„ 7, Sirs 107 regulating. 
„ 8, Le,, seven, also complete. 
„ 9, i.e., Crimson al Kremes, from DDl a worm, but 

here a road. . 
„ 10, bn glory of his (rampart) retinue. 
„ 11, D3 throne, for W^ collect. 
The Creed involved in " Arthur " must now be evident ; 
the reason for the Britons having embraced the Gospel is also 
apparent : it was as the closing of a wound by the '' first 
intention ; " Ambrosius or immortality was brought to light. 
" They were, perhaps," says Thierry (" History of the Norman 
Invasion "), " the most sincere Christians in the world." 
And they were " Pelagians " (Protestants), receiving the 
great scheme of man's redemption without the gloss of a 
dark age that darkens the present. 

But the name " Arthur," . ^rc^wrtt*, has peculiar import- 
ance referring to bathing, vm , as in Greece, where Callisto 
(or e), the most beautiful, is always associated with the Astra- 
cism ; it was a name for " Artemis," a name referable to the 
graceful broom (genistra of our Plantagenets) um . 

The Seven Sleepers were Rekem (referring to the same 
root 5ni ), whose site, relic, and tradition was respected by 
Mahomet on the march of the Iconclast. 

The same idea of bathers is expressed, as before said, by 
the " Urien," which, like Orion (companion of Arthur's hunt), 
is referable to my undressed. The song of the bathers was 
of solemn or mournful tone and import, whether it recalled 
the murdered Thammuz or Adonis ; as on the Orontes, and 
especially on its branch Babylus b^H^l , in mourning. Nim- 
rod (nD3 the leopard), named from an emblem of the stars, 
may have watched down their deep-toned chant as he hailed 
the evening star. 

The Syrian Calendar has Adonis ^atlW (our Lord), or 
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simply 7IM Delight (as it is sometimes found), as identical 
with Thammuz pDH , the month July, as June is Che- 
zarun, the month of the Boar. July, or all the summer, is 
the Arabian Thabbuz nsn. 

The Orontes had all the traditions of Apollo and Daphne at 
a place of the latter name, as before observed, where Julian 
was peculiarly unsuccessful in his mission of apostacy, having 
succeeded in hunting out only one priest of St. Babylus, and 
one goose to sacrifice to Apollo. So well had the Gospel 
rooted in the neighbourhood, where the converts gave up 
with their old faith, old names, and signally proclaimed them- 
selves Christ's. 

Osiris appears to embody the circumstance of Arthur; and 
Moses drawn out of the water by -Egyptian bathers has even 
in the accessories approximation to Arthur. 

In the Puranjas, Britain is ** Avartanna." 

So strong confirmation aesthetic facts give to the early 
record of Cymmric events in the inscriptions at Nineveh. It 
would not be too bold to refer the people to the land of Uz 
yv , or the book of Job to Druids ; but the reader's patience 
demands a close to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Events in British History to be made out by Traditions and Poems.— 
The '< Goddau." — Cynedda, Tepipawn, and British Tythings from the 
Baltic. — Owen. — Bran. — Llud. — Benelli. — ^Britons of three Districts, 
of four Districts. — Ocrene described from recent discoyeries in Devon. 
''Gododin." — Maelgwin, Aneurin, Ocrene, and Coranians, extend 
Cymmric Operations from Devon to York, and spread them over the 
whole of the sixth century. 

We gave in an epitome of the history of Britain for three 
centuries^ commencing at the end of the fourteenth year of 
the fifth century, the names of Owen Finddu, Vortigern, and 
Maelgwin^ as the three ascertained heads of movements or 
dynasties, without any other, or intervening links, down to 
Cadvan, father of Cadwallader, or Augustine's battle of 
Bangor. But Vortigern, or Gwrthrwyn, appears almost the 
generic name Gwrth (crooked speech) corresponding to ysh 
which appears to represent Lcegry^ or Briton of the East^ 
i. e. of the principal provincial demarcation. But whether 
so or not, the name of Gwrthrwyn spreads over almost the 
whole interval, from the invasion of the Saxons in 449, to 
the ascension of Maelgwin in 523. The name Grwrthrwyn is 
varied with another, Gwrthrwvr, called his antagonist. 

The British annals are even more bare than we have taken 
them to be : they only tell us that the Roman provincials 
maintained themselves in some sort on their own ground 
after having defeated the Picts and Scots at the Alleluyah 
charge under the leadership of Germanus. The Saxon 
Chronicle informs us of the success of their successive inva- 
sions or importations of armed settlers into England. Native 
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traditions speak of one cheeky and the death of Hengist, 
opposed by Ambrosius at or near Koningsburg castle in 
Yorkshire. 

What remains for us to do is to work up traditions and 
poems into history , if we can^ examining non-essentials of 
the records, if, by accident, we may find them to be important 
realities. We meet with titles or expressions, "Battles in 
miniature,*^ but may suspect that tario littleness (whence 
mite) has been used for niD Death. We have already ex- 
plained the absurdity of the dreadful conflict of Camlan 
having been caused by the slap of Arthur's wife Gwyn- 
hwy var. " Three mysterious battles were Goddeu, Arderydd, 
and Camlan." The first seems to have come from ancient 
Cymmric records on the Danube. " Goddeu and Amathaon 
of Don " (a) are principal names : the first word is la , river's 
bank, the next word, nnt^ , distended : from this coinci- 
dence it is suggested that a real occurrence, a disaster occa- 
sioned at a juncture when a river was swollen, is intended, 
and the third name Don may have been the river. The 
cause of that battle, a bitch hound, a lapwing, and a roebuck, 
or a hinde, may by medals, or otherwise, aid further dis- 
covery. These animals were of Arwan, This refers us to 
Urien, Orion, and hunting. The two other battles belong 
to scenes in this island. They do not seem to belong to the 
fifth century, but will be considered fully in the sixth century. 

But on full examination it appears to result that we lose 
the ex-provincials or Eastern Britons ; there was no war of 
independence in the wealthy and settled districts : the White 
Horse took it at a gallop through the thirty cities and three 
hundred towns which had ceased to be Roman to become 
Saxon. There was no enemy to Britons except Saxons; 
the Loegrians may have feared their brethren of the West, 
and using fear as counsellor they ceased to have a Britain, 
and became subjects of England. With this explanation and 
noticing that Vortigem had no sons but Pasgen and Gotha, 
i. e. 3DSD separation^ and Gotha Saxon, we turn attention to 
the West of the island. 

Those wily conspirators, Martin, Lupus, and Germanus, 
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(the second is supposed to have left a son engaged in Vorti- 
gem's plot of the "long knives,") had played for Britain, and 
considered the price of auxiliaries Alans, Saxons, or others, 
but apparently had withdrawn their stakes. 

This century had brought a new party on the scene. We 
can readily admit that " Ct/nedda*' is not far from " Kent" 
or " Chen-ish." The name in tradition stands for a person 
who came South from Manau Gutodin with eight sons : one 
of them, Tepipawn, returned and died in Manau G. (b) It 
appears then that there were in all nine of the Cynedda. In 
another tradition relating to the Arthuriad it appears that 
Madoc, after his pledge had been slain, effected his escape by 
sea from some country, (c) Madoc's journey West with 
Cwmmry is a widely diffused tradition. The Cynedda, 
Chen, or Cwmmric Tything, wanting one, or being nine, 
reached and were established in the West of Britain at the 
close of the fourth century : date sometimes assigned was 371. 
We have Manau Guitodin (probably Gothland )Vt^ a settle- 
ment) as the place of prior residence, or of that neighbour- 
hood : the remaining incident is Tepipawn, this referred to 
trip-foot 7:dq ^ta is explained by the Tything-bond, often 
called fetters : " fettered host of friends." One of the earliest 
independent Cwmric movements was of Caswallon Lawhir 
ap Enion U. ap Cynedda; he drove the Picts out of Mona. 
According to the Triad Caswallon L. headed one of the 
fettered clans, Rhiwallon ap Urien (another Arthurian) and 
Belin ap Lleyn, i. e. " Leader of the West," completed the 
triad. The result of the Triad and other texts fixes the 
Cwmric immigration by every necessary condition. Minute 
criticism would interpret the Triad as that, Caswallon leader 
of the Western Britons or Cwmric tythings opened campaigns 
against the Picts. (d) 

It seemed necessary to put Owen on the scene ; but then 
he must stand doing nothing: his connexion with Brands 
head and the White HUl of London may admit some critical 
inquiry. 

Bran is the raven ap Llyr, and also son of Ceridwen. 
The raven is my , the aspirate being sometimes represented 
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by B : the words would approximate : the Semitic title 
signifies also the Evening and darkness the West. Lil b>b 
also in night. Bran is brother of " Teged^^ i. c, ^n to be 
between, concealed^ also deceit. 

The words Llyr, Llud, Lleian (in the case Merdin, Ann 
ap Lleian b'^b naM ship of the West), Llevelys (brother of 
Lludd)^ and other similarly mystic words^ as being left with- 
out definite application, may be b'^b the West. 

The " White Hill of London " (Lludd's town) may thus be 
the White 'cliffs of the West, Albion pb : and the burying 
the head may simply explain Bran or darkness. The whole 
sentence being an amplification of the fact of Owain of the 
Black cloud having settled or reigned in the West of 
Albion. Arthur uncovered the same West (Bran), as we 
shall see. Thus in the dream of Gruffydd ap Adam. ^^The 
raven-land conquering consuming Loegry's land" would be the 
conflict between the Western Cjrmry and the province of 
Rome or Vortigem. 

However, we shall apply those several formations from 
Ll^f as just suggested, while we seek more particular mean- 
ings for a variety of hitherto unintelligible traditions. 

By his burying " Bran's head," which Arthur uncovered, 
we may place Owen as a predecessor to the latter, and we 
must refer any account of him to the Chronicles rather than 
Taliesin poems and other poetical traditions which will serve 
us with material in the other case. This is the '^ Catgwoioph,'* 
an occurrence that followed at a short interval the reign of 
Vortigem. This word we may refer to Catl-Galah, i. e., 
nba *Tp Cut of or to the Gauls, or Celts, or emigrants (the 
word Celtice is said to be war (cat) of effusion), it describes a 
war carried on by Ambrosius with Guitolin a British prelate. 
Ambrosius is synonym for Arthur, and Guitolin may be 
Goths : Gotta is called the son of Vortigern. Perhaps these 
" Goths " were Saxons. The Anrhig Urien (seeming to be 
an Evening Song), describing the confusion in Britain at the 
commencement of Vortigern's reign, says : — 

" As of three faiths were the Britons." {d) 
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Since we find them afterwards Quadrupaxtele^ we may 
suppose the fourth race or settlement of Cymry landed in 
Vortigem's reign. However the Arthurians, Merddin^ Arthur, 
are described as afloat on a voyage. Merlin's ship of glass. 

The cut, or road, for the attack on the Celts seems to 
have been a road through the forest from near Dorchester, 
to, or through Bridgewater : the fallen trees were unearthed, 
and the discovery of the British work made at the close 
of the last century (See Transact. Soc. Antiq.) : it is suffi* 
ciently described in an obscure passage. *^ Triads of Horses,'* 
i., p. 20. The second is, "The Horse of Elidir the 
Courteous who carried on his back from Elidir's flat 
head-stone in the North to Elidir's flat head-stone in 
Mona ; i. e., {'* Man **-8tone) from Minehead, on the coast 
of Somerset to Manhead near Exeter." Elidir, >T bM 
hand-preventing or obstruction refers to the previous isolation 
of South Devon. The persons carried were Elidir and 
Eurgain (Ocrene) his wife, daughter of Maelgwin Gwynned, 
and Grwndda the Carouser (a play on the former word), 
and Gwmdda the Spearman, and the Monk Nawmod the 
Councillor, and Prydelw the Butler, and Arianvagyl his 
servant, and Celbeneven his cook, who swam with his 
hands on the horse's crupper. The battle, or one of the 
battles of the Arthurians may have been that by the poets 
styled Arderydd — Maelgwin being the object of attack, 
a case of rebellion, Tit3 Merd: in which Merddin was 
present. 

This road cut for combined movement, or for enlarging 
the base of Cymraic operations, illustrates, " The Worm 
from Morva Rheaned to destroy Maelgwin," tt^t^n , meaning 
worm and road. 

The result was the establishment of Arthurian head- 
quarters at Glastonbury, near Bridgewater : which is con-* 
nected with another obscure tradition, " The Triad of 
Swineherds." 

The Gwiddel (Picts) are described as allies of Vortigem, 
and Gotta as his son. Pasgen is described as son of 
Vortigem (though it describes the event aos separation) : 
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he had on his side Irish auxiUaries. Perhaps Goth, "Gotta," 
is attributed to Picts or Scots by Cymry, who (coining 
from the Baltic) were familiar with the term Goth, which 
they applied, meaning Celt, or borderer. 

Horses seem to describe the various eventful battles of 
the Cymry, and seven battles seem alluded to 108; 110 
seems tything. 

In the Triad of " fettered clans " above given, Rhiwallon- 
ap-Urien may, in the syllable Rh 3?n , a cut or break, refer 
US' to this same passage into North Devon, from the district 
of Ocrene and the Cimbri of Richard of Cirencester. 

Owen Finddu, or Einion (as the name also occurs), and 
who is married into the family of Einion-ap-Cynedda, may 
have been that first leader of the western Cymmry: the 
name Owain Finddu may be referred to ^TV Augur or 
Cloud-monger (of) XV^ 7>3> the black cloud. 

The Celtic power in Britain sank under contemporaneous 
attacks of Vortigern with Saxon aids in the East and of 
Maelgwin in the West: the latter perhaps a name of 
dynasty or dignity Melk (king), but it seems rather the 
Celtic Maeh Of his coronation — quaere ? 

Pasgen (son of Vortigern, taken off by Maelgwin) indi- 
cates the separation Britons of East from those of West aoQ. 

Whether this separation included the Celt in the Western 
portion is questionable : it does not appear otherwise than 
that they were subjects of Maelgwin. 

The actions of Maelgwin against the Saxon and Hengist 
are comprised in the recording word " Pasgen." But, quaere, 
this sometimes was a topographical designation ? 

The divisions in the West are given in the following 
scattered passages : — 

Urien of Rheged and (or at) Rhydderch, a Cambrian, 
driven out by Morgant. 

Llywarch Hen, a Cambrian, driven out by Bran-ap- 
Mellym and Morgan. * 

• Bran-ap-Mell-ym (Irish) opposed (Urien) or Llywarch Hen. 

Bhim-ap-Einion ( " ) " quaere? 
Say Urien is the country — ^the Irish invade it — are part of it — ^lose it. 
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Uren Rheged Rhydderch and Llywaxch ( "^bb TyD west 
extension) seem the same topographical designation. 

Urien's sons warr'd on by Pabo's son Dunawd and Gallawag- 
.ap'Lleynawg. 

Urien's sons Pasgen^ Sawl Ben-'Uchel {hpV crooked) and 
Jthun^ap (flourishing) -Einion, were the old Britannic, or 
Cymraic dynasty, and objects of rebellions, 

Ambrosians against Yortigem and Pasgen his son ; Quito- 
lin against Ambrosian and Melga, and Medrawd against 
Arthurians. 

Maelgwn and (or at) Rhydderch, and Grwenddolu (Pict) 
(Gwyddolu) against Aidau (Scot), Ethelred (Saxon), Merddin, 
and Eliffir and his six sons ; or Paxedur-ap-Eliffir, Herbert, 
N. D., 67. 

Amid some confusion these names refer to successive 
changes in the West. The Pasgen from Vortigern estab- 
lished Maelgwin in the West. The Pasgen from Urien 
divided Cymry from Celt, and dethroned Maelgwin. 

Morgant and Dunawd arrayed against Urien, his son, 
and Rhydderch, Llywarch in Cumberland. 

Maelgwin and Rhydderch (broken extension) preceded the 
Pasgen Urien and Dunawd, Cumberland. 

*^ Dunawd ^^-Einion or Owain Findeu were families allied 
by marriage : his descendants are n3?D " Pabo," «. e., nothing. 

Quaere " Pasgen " elsewhere geographical — Ocrene — West 
border South Devon. 

The second separation indicated — union of Cymri of 
Cornwall and of Caer Caradoc (Hereford or Shropshire) or of 
Ulfin of Ri-caradock. Geoffery, Monmouth. (Herb. Brit., 
127.) 

Llud and Llevelys (Tair Gormes) conquered Coranians 
from land of Pwyl (called the wind a silver circle, Cor^arian) 
rrn wind, by means of communications between Llud and 
Xlevelys, >b^ conducted by a horn, Okr np:s7 rinsed with 
wine 7>'» (Ocrene), and by worms sprinkled on liquor nai 
or DfiT (road), 7>^ Ermine. 

Worm, from Morva Rhianned destroyed Maelgwin.* 

Maelgwin subject of expedition bf horses. 

H 
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Seven sons of Eliffer, r|bM a chief, have one horse in com* 
mon Cornan. 

Coman, one of three horses. 

Second Horse of Elidir '»T bM to prevent hand^ hand between, 
carried seven persons from Elidir*s flat head-stone 
in the North to Elidir's flat head-stone in Mono. 
Elidir and Eurgan his wife {Ocrene), daughter of Mael- 
gwin Gwnndda, the Carouser ( 7^^ wine,) here South 
Wales Gwnndda, the Spearman ; Nawmod, Counsellor 
monk, nv^ fate or word ; Prydelu, butler 'isb Elidir : 
and Arianvagyl servant, and C^Z-benevin his cook 
(Coal). 
Third Horse, Gwrthmwl Wledig, who bore Gwair, and 
Glais, and Arthanad, when they went against hill of 
Maelwg, in Cardigan, to avenge their father. 
Other accounts, Coman bore two sons of Eliffir, Dunawd 

and Cynvelyn, 
Cynvelyn Drwscl furnace; quaere the niunber IX. See 
.page 65. 

Here is a plain reference to the road recently discovered 
between Manhead near Exeter and Minehead, Somerset, 
near which Uxella of the Cimri. See p. 95. Before this 
opening the Cimri of South Devon were isolated by 
M, Ocrene, N.W., as mentioned by Bichard Cirencester, 
and West by Cornwall. They extended East to, or near 
to Poole, Dorset (Richard Cirencester) where Moriniy same 
on the coast, Ostend and Northumberland. 

In Cornwall, St. Pecran, Benlli, Land's End, Giants' heads 
refers us to Jack the Giant-killer — Herb. Brit., 2, 151. 
Catgwalop, 4*80, refers to this road. 

At Arderydd escaped Morvran-ap-Teged, Sanddi, rPT yOSf 
double-black, (the raven Bran) " angel aspect," andGlewlwyd, 
** huge grasp." 

This battle had Merddin, i,e., T)t) rebellion against Mael- 
gwin. 

♦ Bran of Morva occurs; also, above, Bran of Mellym. Bran is the 
Baven symbol of the West. 



I 
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Merddin Ann-ap-LIeian Vb naw ship of West. He is 
ulso Emrys of Eigyr, i. e,^ Ocrene. 

Brands head, uncovered by Arthuii is another reference 
to this cut between N. and S. Devon, 

The Red Dragon, Banner of Britain— Herb. Brit., 235. 
Gwynnedd set free again, joins together the Cyinmry 
—234. 

Venedotians opposed Lsgrians — ^237. 
" Urien," an evening song — ^236. 

" of Rheged tm mv . 
Britons as of three faiths — ^237. 

four-tongued— 237. 
Raven-land Cymry. 

Glastonbury Capital and Arthur's Burial: the establish- 
ment of the Cymraic dynasty there. 

Triad Swineherds— " Neo Druids," 121. 
Pryderci (Britons), coll. (Celt), Trystan rW3 nt3 shining 
town (Glastonbury,) same tt?b:i, other name Widrin, 
nny same, i. c, (Vitrum). 

Arthur. Marchell Chai ( ^na sword of the Chai) and 
Bedwr, or Bedever l>iy enemy, 13 separate. 
The Pigs were of March-B.i^-'Meirchion. 
Trystan-ap-Tallwch, occurs elsewhere pl7 a corner :d^ID 
call out. 

The Moch (Pig). See Institutions. 

Powel (place of landing). Prince of Dyvid got pigs from 
Arawn, King of Annwin (Hades). Gwydion-ap-Don brought 
them to Gwynedd, TXTSl (Arawn), ship TOM cloud, Don the 
River. Don Gwydion ly '»13 people of records. 
Dream of Gruffed-ap-Adam. "Neo Dr.," 116. 
" Raven-land conquering, consuming Llssgry-land. 

Bemicia abandoning it — Angles trampled." 
"DTW is evening — the West — ^Raven. 
Of the three mysterious battles. Cad Godden Aderydd 
and Camlan, the last bfiS revenge, is designated by — 

three only escaped. Bran-ap-Teged is ^n concealed, niD 
overlaid ; and Sandhi, as before explained, double-dark, 
i. e., the evening or West. 

H 2 
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The slaps^ causing it are Gwyn hiovach >ia J. * 

corrected in a syllable, vach for var. 
So the slap of Golyddon to Cadwallader is correction of 
Cadwallader's sense as to oracle on consulting, IV ba record- 
ing-heap. 

The first of the battles relates to Cymri on S.E. of 
Europe, 
Godden 1^ , river's- bank the Don, where Arawn rViV , 
Amathaon of Don nna , distended. 
Battle in miniature iD^a , should be mdt, death ritt • 

.r subduer, 
Medrawd is nn no death | descent. 

The sword, Ex-Calybar, marchel Chai, as above. TTinO is 
meant in Grave of horse (March) " Grave mystery of 
world." Herbert. Brit., 98. 

Elewlod, nephew of Arthur, is ibl '•^W Child-God. 

Avallon and Av-Alawn the same (not apples) ^bw (dbw obn) 
and bttTM oak, occur so repeatedly in the anagrams, nin 
house. 

The sword Ex-Calybar, or of Chai, is also referred to in 
" Dirge of Pendragon "—83. 

As to " Iron Door from Head of Moimtain," and 
" Great sword of very great enchanter." See further 
in note " Arthur." 

The Cymric Arthur oame from Ocrene, i.e., South Devon 
—110. 

Arthur from Eygr "nyv refers to the same. 

" The empurpling redness of Arthur " refers to Road 
Hermes OTSn Al Kremes (Arabic) for rbin scarlet. 

Daniel Drem-Rud W^n God-Judge. mi South, 
nTi subdued. Sir Lyanor (Legion Caer Leon) son 
of Sir Galaad, slain with Medrawd in Pelagia. Arthur's 
Capitals, were Avallon (quaere Metropolitan city) Teged 
*^n and Pelagia abs separated in Church and State. 

The Chiefs of the Western struggle against Saxons given 
only in the " Saxon Chronicle," are Nathan Lleod 
(offering) 
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A great migration of the Cymri or the Celts occurred about 
400 ; of Celts in 600. Riothamus led the latter. 

From the foregoing texts or extracts, it would be difficult 
to make out an historical series. We cannot detect a pur- 
pose of collision between Cwmmry of the West, and their 
brethren of the old provincial settlements. The tradition 
that Ambrosius contended with (Bishop) Guitolin, argues for 
some conflict of opinions with the allies of the Llegry. 

The ** Gododin," *T1Ti " invaders," as title of the principal 
Cymmric poems of the period denotes a patriotic war. 
Maelgwin, as the object of campaigns, where Merddin 
T1D rebellion was present, dates the " Camlan," as usually 
dated, about the middle of the sixth century. Aneurin, the 
brother of Gildas, having been in the " Arderryd," carries 
that on to the close of the century, and battle of Bangor» 
Nathan Leod 7tD3 an offering, as one of the Cymmric 
warriors of the period, is preserved with a few others by the 
Saxon Chronicle, The following names of princes, — Cynan 
Lewdig, or Aurelius Conan, Constantino ap-Cawdr, or 
Cystennin, and Cynglas Arigwen, as Maelgwin's contempo- 
xariesj Conan or Cynen is son of Llewellen. If these names 
be added to the '' triads of supreme servants of Britain," in 
a former chapter^ and the comparison there made between 
the names be attended to, there would be a sufficient list of 
chiefs for a popular and patriotic movement. 

Now for an historical series of events, the bare tradition of 
Ambrosius opposing Guitolin, and of Ambrosius victorious 
over Saxons near Doncaster, and the two occurrences 
respectively alluded to as a Horn rinsed with wine; )>'^ npV 
or Ocrenef and a Worm and ivine )>"* myi i.e., Ermine. 
We have the Western Cymmry from " Pwll " (they may have 
landed at Pool, V^ID work) in Dorset, a place of commerce. 
We have them extending first to North Devon, and thence 
along the old lines and roads of the Cheni, to co-operate with 
Cymmry at York, and with intermediate Coronians (id a 
lamb, or nip the weaver's web), the old woolstaplers and 
wealthy communes, the Brigantes whom Savigny finds to 
have preserved the institution of the ty thing in Saxon times^^ 
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The conflict is carried into the sixth century by MaelgWin 
participating in it, and the battle of Arderydd counted 
Aneuria among its unsuccessful combatants, so it leads an 
towards the close of the century, and towards the battle of 
Bangor. 

Contemporary with these events, are the glories of the 
Arthurian, Daniel Dremrud (mn Uil *ow^A-subdued), in 
Brittany, if that name be not simply a Breton record of 
British events. 

. Gildas retired to the Continent, the Gildases and Celts 
were worsted in the island. 

The battle of Arderydd held Merddin (rebellion), and had 
among its victims six brothers of Paredur-ap-Eliflir, which 
sounds like six British chiefs. Maelgwin, and Rhydderch 
of Cumberland were on one side; the antagonists seem to 
have been one of those ill-omened leagues, '* Grwenddolen 
the Pict " (quaere, Pict or North Welshman), " Aidan the 
Scot," " Ethelfled the Saxon," and Merddin, &c. 

CamlaUy the bloody conflict preceding the establishment of 
Arthur's grave at Avallon, or the establishment of the 
Cymry on the borders of old Celtic ground, has left no other 
historical features than a new base of Cymmric operations, 
and the introduction probably of the Welsh language, by the 
Cymmric occupation of Celtic territory and possessions* 
There escaped only three from Camlan, Morvran-ap-Tegid, 
(•7/1 concealed^ night, the west), Sanddi, or Angel-aspect 
{quosre, 7V*l ^W double-black, or far-west), and " Gleulwyd," 
huge-grasp {qucere, h^ l^a ), glory or light of the night or 
west, i.e., Glastonbury. 

It appears, however, from the context of Celtic tradition, 
so far as it appears on record, that the contest of the races of 
the West, Celt and Cymmry, was always enduring. The 
Unbennaeth, or office of " Brennin ar yr Innis," King of the 
whole island, was the baleful meteor of the West. 

Maximus, at the close of the fourth century, had con- 
sidered the Britons as completely removed from the ascendant, 
he removed 12,000 Celtic troops for Continental campaigns. 
Gildas groans for the lost warriors* Augustine found a Celt;, 
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Cadyan, on the field of Bangor, and to him committed the 
long coveted UfAennaeth. The Celtic king or chief in 
Britanny, Biothamus, led his " free companions " from the 
Loire to the Gironde ; did Augustine (or who ?) lead them 
thence to their old settlementS| '^ Celtina j Ondred/' the 
Chiltem hundreds ? (ft) 

Cadwallader is another case of slaps, corrections ; the 
object of his slap was Qolyddan, ^V h^ round heap of 
records; these, the records, or Ambrosian prophecies, are 
said to have been appUed to him as insukr monarch and head 
of the Cymmric cause ; for in their despondency, after the 
issue of the decisive field of Bangor, they saw a friend in 
whoever would enlarge that border, which seemed progres* 
sively pressing the far-travelled Cymmry into the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Popular ideas of Ancient British Civilization. — ^The Harp, Bilrds, and 
Bardic Kules. — ^The Irish Harp. — Letters confined to the Celts. — 
Qildas. — ^Welsh Vocabulary decidedly Celtic, with striking excep- 
tions. — Latin in old Welsh Poems. — ^Welsh Works of the Twelfth 
Century. — University of Cambridge had a British origin. — ^Arithmfitic 
of Ancient Britons. — British lines of Fortification and Sheep-walks, 
' or Wool districts. — Rent and Kenim, the leek Chenin. 

"Cheld," in Ichenheld. — ^British Boads. — ^Boundaries of Wool districts. — 
Runymede, Thamesis, Numerals in Topographical Names. — ^British 
Structures, Dacia, Coningsbury Castle, near Doncaster. — ^Fosse-way, 
Ackman-way, Gavelkind, Sarum, Poole. — ^British Lines and Camps. 
— Close of Inquiry on British Structures. — Institutions of Ancient 
Britons ignored by Sir J. Mackintosh, by Thierry (" History of 
Norman Invasion ") and others. — Shires, Tythings, or " Friborg," 
same in Spain. — ^Hostages, Tythings described in Poems. 

" Scot and Lot," " Statute Staple,** "Fleet and Leet"— Uthyr Pendragon. 
— Sherifi'-pricking, Belt of Knighthood.— The " Cat," for Punish- 
ment, Custom of the Mendip Hills.—" Melksham," " Celt."— Classic 
Annals as to Bonduca. — ^Religion. — Ancient British Marriages. — 
Miscellaneous Games, the " George and Garter." 

The arts and institutions of the ancient Britons^ are 
popularly received as parallels to New Zealand and Poly- 
nesian advancement. Even the Welsh harp with most of us 
passes for anything but evidence of what it seems to indicate. 
The tutelar saint of the principality is David, The harp 
is Telen, and the harper Telenor; the Psalms of David are 
Telenoth txhr)' The great anniversary of Estiddviodd 
crowns the Telenoor Mawr, a distinction which rests, we 
believe, on blind Richard Roberts, of Caernarvon, none 
worthier of the honour! Richard Roberts commands the 
harmonies of the treble harp, or instrument with triple rows 
of strings to vary the keys, that is the harp of the North. 
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In South Wales, the single harp is used ; and many a native 

artist can play in all the keys, without the usual mechanical 

adjustments for the purpose. In an old volume on music 

and the Bards, offered the writer by a harper for perusal, it 

appeared, that noiseless harps strung with horsehair used to 

be the instruments of noviciates in the Bardic colleges of 

old, for their practice during from three to five years* 

Another musical instrument of the Bards, was the guitar or 

viol, citar, perhaps the ancient D'nn^p . 

Wales to the present day has the heart of David, setting 

saintship aside; the hostel is ill-furnish'ed, that has not a 

harper within call. Whether " Bard " can be traced to the 

root tD^O to divide, (a) which like '7*10 of the same meaning, 

may be applied to harmonies, as fiepi^etv in Greek, we need 

not pause to determine; it is plain, from former extracts, 

that the Neo-Bards, or Celts, did not care to let us know the 

origin of the word. 

. We have attempted to point out reputed poetry of Cymri, 

that would have cracked the strings of any true Cambrian 

harp. What Bathos has ever equalled that : 

** The memory of the droppings of the Deluge, 
I have been a speckled-headed cat on the triple tree; " 

so we ventured to vindicate the Cymraic awen (inspiration) of 
a dateless antiquity. 

^ When Bardism began to change to something besides harp- 
ing and poetry is not on record. One Geraint at the Court 
of king Alfred is styled teliaw, which is generally referred to 
Telen; he apjpears to have been a Theological disputant. 
This Geraint is styled Bard glas, in which an ambiguity 
occurs, for glas is both blue and green in Celtic. Bards of 
the chair, or first class bards, were blue. 

Bardism, and Neo-Bardism, and Bardhas (Rules of Bards) 
the latter an institution assigned to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, are not like Richard Roberts' 
variations on an old Cambraic melody, and they have led the 
subject, the art, and the order down to the mummery of 
Bardic " properties " at the musical anniversaries across the 
Wye. ..,,-' 
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Neo-Baxdism appears to have set in with the age of Gildas, 
the sixth century, and by that name (Gildas) its Irish origin 
is declared. The Gildas and Talhaim seem to have sub- 
stituted a species of freemasonry with oaths Mhydyngiad, 
and secresy Cywrenid^ and brotherhood Cema Cyvsenad, 
for old minstrelsy and the orchestra of the mysterious 
Druids. 

The Cy vffindad ap Caw, as explained by Algernon Herbert, 
assigns the Neo-Bardic institution to Gildas, and others at 
the middle of the sixth century. Caw, the father of Gildas, 
was son of Geraint, son of Erbin, of Plymouth, " Llong- 
borth," A. H. " Britain after Rom." 

Plenyd, Alawn, and Gwron, ** Wisdom," ** Love," and 
*^ Strength," are the noms de guerre of the masters of that 
brotherhood and age. 

But what is the result of all that ? the properties or mis en 
scene of the Bards of the Estiddviodd of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The old school of Bards were Telenoors, 
and Richard Roberts would be a Baxd if he could " marry to 
immortal verse " his instrumental minstrelsy* The constella- 
tion Lyre was styled Arthur's Lyre^ and it may have been 
so: whoever had authority in bygone ages to settle the 
heraldry of the heavens may justly have crowned his plan of 
Catastracism with that title of the old Cimraic faith. We 
have hinted, and shall see more fully presently, that a bright 
star in a well-known constellation was early connected with 
Arthurism. 

The harp of Ireland (Clarseech) is the Greek lyre of a few 
strings (the Arpa^ whence " harp," of Scandinavia had five). 
Any ideas of confounding Cynary with Celt must vanish on 
observing the pipes (also in the Steppes ancient Scythia) here, 
instead of the instrument of Wales. 

Letters did not keep pace with music among the Cynaru, 
but were entrusted to the ear. Caesar had explicitly declared 
that all Druidical learning rested on oral tradition, and his 
testimony is confirmed by other contemporary observers or 
writens of the classical period. As in Hellenic antiquity the 
" Xo707rotot," or poets, show in their name the ideas of their 
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age ; whereas in poet or TroM^rt^?^ saying and doing seem 
synonymous, or the mechanism of the conveyance of words 
and ideas is limited to the action of the tongue, so fared it 
among the Cymru; they were not Clerks. The Clera or 
Circuit to the halls of their patrons hy the Bards (see David 
ap Crwylimy trandated^ p. 5, ^* To Ivor the Generous ") was 
not like our ^* Benefit of Clergy,*' a privilege of the lettered. 

How letters have suffered by the want of a permanent 
deposit of the ideas of old Cymndc Bards, the preceding 
pages will have hinted to us. So in Brittany, M. Yille* 
marque, after diligent search, found no specimens of ancient 
learning or genius, except a few songs on a parallel with 
those in Gaelic and Erse in their localities. The chief 
records of Wales and the Britons seem to have been collected 
and committed to writing in the eleventh and twelfth century, 
to an earlier date belong Gildas, Nemius (sixth century), 
Tysilio (eighth) ; the Roman, Saxon, and Norman dynasties 
had successively planted themselves in the country of the 
Britons by this era, reckoning only from the first century, 
before which time a compact Celtic empire or confederacy on 
both sides of the English channel is exhibited on the pages 
of Cassar, a king of Soissons or Rheims, claiming to be of the 
ruling house, or royal line. In Wales, topographical nomen-' 
clature, dating so far back in pedigrees and terriers, or titles 
to estates, as the eleventh century, axe on a Celtic base. 

Wales appears to have been within the Celtic pale ('^ Cad- 
wallader from Celtina " is an expression already commented 
on), hence the peculiar language of Wales, a Celtic vocabulary 
with the Semitic interspersed, and the Latin visible, as in 
the numerals, and a variety of other cases, but all bound up 
in a Semitic form, as to the sentence or use of the verb^ or as 
to the grammatical structure extending to the elements of 
verbal collocution, the affixes, and pronouns. The political 
or territorial explanation as to Celtism in Welsh lets in 
another observation — ^that of the English, or common par- 
lance of Britain having more of the Semitic, especially in its 
topography, than the Welsh has. 
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The Latin appears vernacular — or, in part, vernacular Ian-* 
guage of Britain in many early British poems and chronicles, 
where words appear in true Roman dress ; but there are few 
Roman topographical terms in Britain compared with those 
of the Semitic form ; and that language claims the important 
social land-mark, the Roads. 

The result shown by language being that Welsh is the 
language of Cymru — paramount on Celtic ground, and 
British or English is the language of mixed Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman invaders in Britain within the Cymric limits or 
territory. The fact explains how Saxon chronicles and 
writers, as well as Norman and Provencal writers have 
handed down Arthur and British traditions at least with 
more of the spirit of the original than appears even in Welsh 
records. Use and necessity had adopted here the Celtic 
web ; monkish pedantry worked in the pattern. In the other 
case the old British threads, surviving all that has been 
interwoven, appear for examination as minute as the late 
era of inquiry can bring to bear on the material. 

In the case of the Welsh or Celtic cases of authorship, we 
have had work to unravel ; in the old Roman province what 
has survived, and what neither Saxon nor Roman cared to 
overlay with glosses, are genuine British words, part of the 
common parlance of to-day, part and parcel of our topo- 
graphy, and something institutional. 

■ Yet even the Welsh has the Semitic bara breads minnen 
butter, llath milk, wedder mutton, yk ox, te house, tref town, 
and other household words. The Celts were hunters, and 
had little to do with such items of the vocabulary ; even wine 
is Welsh and Semitic. 

We have seen that Welsh literature, from the fourth 
century, had to pass through its dark ages, to emerge in the 
twelfth century, when David-ap-Gwilym caught the awn^ and 
a correct taste abroad hailed the labours of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Walter de Mappes : could they have found 
Celtized editions of the Bards to correspond even with the 
spirit of the Arthurian Romances^ those shadows .flung over 
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minstrelsy from the great subjects of ancient British poetry ? 
Caesar correctly informed us that Druidism was dissociated 
with literature. 

Gildas and Tysilio have shown us what sponsors introduced 
the old works to a lettered publication. Some of the old 
British poems contain specimens of Latinity, giving words in 
classic form in approximation with Latin^ varied by Celtic 
affixes. These specimens claim to date back within or near 
to the Roman period. We have no other criterion of remote 
antiquity in Welsh works. Walter de Mappes and GeoflTrey 
of Monmouth, as before stated, merged their originals, what- 
ever the language, in Latin translations, and thence rendered 
the Brut Tysilio and the other British chronicles into Welsh. 
Henry of Huntingdon had no knowledge of Welsh, and 
Gildas gives us none : his works are in Latin. Tysilio, to 
whom we are indebted for the original of Walter de Mappes, 
was an ecclesiastic of Landisilio, in Anglesea, a.i>. 700 : his 
Llyvyr de Grael is a strange Gnostical cento. 

The- twelfth century gave the above important translations: 
to this period we may date the revival of Bardism in the case 
of David-ap-Gwilym and Cynddelw. 

Among the titles of old Bardic poems are the Avellenau 
Merddin, the Armes Prydain of Taliesin (sixth century), the 
Gwawd Llud, Cyvoesi Merddin, Dirge of Pendragon, &c. 
The Triads come down to subjects of the reign of Edward I. 
The Mabinogi (Child's Manuals) have as high antiquity as 
any. 

Gwinclan (sixth century), the bard between '^Rochellan 
and Perzgwen," seems an original Celt bard. 

But if we have failed. in vindicating a higher class for 
Cymric poetry than appears on the face of most of these 
works, the fact is asserted by Gildas that in his day, sixth 
century (Excid. Brit. c. 1), all the ancient records of Britain 
were destroyed or lost. Classic literature had dropped the 
subject of Britain after the occasional practical glances at us 
during our state of a Roman province. Prosper and Con- 
stantine Monachus refer to Britain after 420. Orosius and 
Sulpicius • Severus were the latest classics giving notes of 
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Britidn before tliat era. Zosimus and Hector Boethius^ as 
also Procopius, are among late Roman writers who throw an 
occasional and. confused glance at Britain. 

The University of Cambridge dates its institution back to 
the men of Kent, £eni: thence its name in Welsh, Caer 
Grawnt (Latin, Granta). In the account of Vortigem or 
Gwrthrwyn, Walter de Mappes has Gwrgant as king of Kent 
(a name given with variations by QeoSrey and Nennius) it ap- 
pears to be p*n:i men of Kent. The Welsh name apparently 
renders the Latin Cantabrigia. Henry of Huntingdon says 
(lib.l) Grantaceastra was then called Cantabrigia : the village 
Grantchester has the elder name, some think site also. See 
Dyer's Cambridge, 1, 49. The Norman writers give only 
Gxentacester. Bede (Eccles. Hist., 3, c. 18) dates the founda- 
tion to the time of the East Angles by Bishop Felix from 
Kent introducing masters after the manner of Kent. 

As to systems of numerals, of which the elements in Welsh 
are from the Latin, a very artificial cabalistic rule seems to 
have been adopted at the era of the above early works. 

We may preface that part of our subject by observing 
that the Semitic shows a disincHnation to figures. The 
number five is Q^tDH to collect as in Homer. irefnTaao'enu 
{he fiv^i) is used in the same sense. This refers to the 
practice of those aboriginal tribes across the Atlantic who 
counted on their fingers, and expressed a number beyond 
fioe or two fives by the hair of their head, or as innumerable. 
The number 9&oen^ n:3Q7 , means sufficient^ and is used for 
an indefinite number. ^ 

Accordingly, in an ancient MS. of the Brut of Kinffs, the 
cypher for seven is uniformly omitted. The numbers used 
in reference to historical events in the Bruts, triads^ &c., are 
conventional, and Algernon Herbert has observed the fact 
that their digits all make out the number twelve^ the zodiacal 
number, a fact perhaps referring us to a Celtic school of 
authorship or translation for the British records. Several 
instances are given above of obscure Semitic numerals, others 
occur in the Topography. 

To proceed from letters to the constructive arts. 
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Wie shall find the open downs or sheep-lands of the 
Britons reduced within lines of fortification thrown up 
against their neighbours and the wolves; these^ with the 
shepherd and his dog, and the arms of the Keni to aid, 
afforded to resolute men in the pursuits of industry and 
independence a spacious area, and sheep-walks as secure as 
favourable to their flocks. 

This chalk formation, it will be seen, extends from the 
South coast near "Weymouth, by Salisbury to Wallingford, 
and thence, in an almost uninterrupted line, by Dunstable, 
Cambridge, and Bury St. Edmunds, to the coast of Norfolk, 
ending at the " Wash," and resumed on the other, northern 
side of that opening it stretches in a narrow belt to, and a 
little beyond, Elamborough-head in Yorkshire. From 
Salisbury it appears in two directions East, encircling (com- 
posing) the ancient Kent on the sea-board to Beechy-head, 
and in a narrow belt by Famham and Guildford to Maidstone 
and the coast forming the North and South Foreland, and 
•ending at Folkestone. Thus, it comprises the downs of 
Kent and Sussex, of Dorsetshire, then Salisbury-plain and 
Marlborough downs, the vale of Kennet, East Bucks and 
Oxford, Hertfordshire, the South of Cambridgeshire, and 
nearly all Suffolk and Norfolk, and the portions just indi- 
cated of Lincolnshire and York. Other downs were appro- 
priated where the savage enemy, human or other, could be 
and had been got rid of, as in the Cotswold Hills. Subse- 
quent extensions of their sheep-walks are sometimes indicated 
by the name, as iVb^tingham, and some extent in Middlesex, 
designated by the name " Netting Hill" near " Shepherd's'* 
Bush, Nott tola sheep cote. The enemy of the shepherd, 
the wolf, *\Blaith,'' Welsh, may be referred to in Blythe 
near Sherwood forest, and so frequently mentioned in 
"Robin Hood:" the Semitic root suggested for Blaith, 
wolf, is 3;bn to swallow. The Welsh name for mutton is 
Wether, Gwydder, from n'lV , a flock of sheep. 

The Icenield, or " Icciiian Way," the great road of the 
Keni, skirts the chalk formation to the West in a North 
East direction from Weymouth, or that neighbourhood, to 
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Norwich. The present great wool-marts at Reading and 
Weybridge occupy, it will be seen, the centre of this chalk 
formation. 

The business of the wool-stapler in Britain has been 
crossed by the conditions of other profits to be made out of 
the sheep, so at various times, according to the views of the 
trader, diflferent breeds have prevailed or been encouraged* 
Still our fine short-wool sheep are the " South Downs," 
the ** Old Wilts," a larger breed, and the Dorset N. Devon, 
Gloster and Monmouth flocks, resembling or being " South 
Downs;" the "Ryelands" in Somerset and Hereford : North- 
ward the ** Cheviots" of Westmoreland and Scotland, in- 
cluding the Shetlands. In Sherwood Forest the same small 
sheep occur, and in Shropshire and N. Wales. The Norfolk 
and Suffolk are a hardy breed of the fine wool. The long 
wools are the Cotswold of Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 
cester, also at Bampton, N. Devon, and Romney Marsh in 
Kent. Abroad Brittany has the fine short wool sheep, 
which are also found on the Spanish line at Navarre and 
B/Oussillon, the latter taken from Spain by Charlemagne. 
The "Merinos" occur in Piedmont as well as in Spain. 

These particulars have been instanced as serving to dis- 
tinguish the occupations and means of living, and to indicate 
a case for settlement, or Icenic, or Cimric views. How they 
took advantage of the opportunities offered them, how they 
forced out difficulties, strengthened their position, opened 
communication by lines of road and by all the aids to loco- 
motion, are among the earliest points of Cimric (Cynmryaeg 
or Chenic) civilization in the island of Britain. We do not 
in this Part pursue the inquiry out of the island, though 
many circumstances of topographical designations and the 
physical configuration of countries would bring Vienne, Venice, 
Vienna in connexion with the Veneti or Bretons, and with 
the Cynmyr of Britain : a subject deserving full investigation. 
As to the Cimri on the Baltic near the site of Schleswig 
traces must be sought of the British emigration thence 
sometimes among Scandinavian lore, and Westward we must 
expect their retreat to have led hither the persevering pirate^ 
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the sea-wolf on the scent of the British flocks, the still hated 
or suspected Sasnach or Saskeni >3!D DHtZ^ > that is, Briton-- 
hunters or spoilers, the "Saxons" ignored by Tacitus, but 
soon after the object of a special police on the Roman border, 
the " Comites littoris Saxonici." Sidonius Apollinaris, viii. 
epist. 9, he particularizes their short-cropped hair* 

To come home, then, shutting out all the whisperings of 
mythology, and avoiding the traces of Art that were connected 
with idolatry or supplied the base to a refined sensualism, 
striking off from the path of empires that were developed 
with ruin at their feet, and the Avenger on their shoulders, 
we enter with surprise a region that gives signs of a physical 
grasp for civilizing functions, the handmaids to a system 
or policy that dealt with epochs beyond the puny pretensions 
of imperial dynasties and so-called classic ages ; and at the 
same time we perceive institutional and mental characteristics 
that only wanted a literature to perpetuate their claims, and 
a faith that laid hold of Christianity with instinctive force 
at the era of its first promulgation in these latitudes* 

The name Kenim, or with the addition Cynmyr^ means, as 
before observed, p , houses or towns : the evidence of the 
Semitic name is aided perhaps by the case of *^ Knight* 
thorpe," the first part of the word involving Ken ; this place 
has an alias, jBo^A^-thorpe, near Loughborough ; in this, Bod 
or Bothe being the common Cimbric topographical affix 
meaning house, as from Bath ro : this simply corroborates 
the interpretation of Ken^ giving the meaning of the exist- 
ing Welsh emblem, the eek : Chenin. The importance 
attached to settlement (in which the Sretons have also com- 
prehensive ideas expressed in fonder un lieu) is evinced by 
the dignity attached to the office of Road-surveyor, " Pen- 
dragon," «.e., " Head of the Roads^'^ as before noticed. The 
dignity of the Ermine belongs to the same, " Ermine-way," 
for more than one high road and main thoroughfare points in 
that direction: the Chateau d'Ermine in Brittany, the re- 
ligious establishment d'Hirmines, these both built by Count 
de Montfort in the reign of Louis XL, and his arms *' Three 
Ermines," may be sufficient evidence. But we have 

I 
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Stronger than these. The chief main routes along the chalk 
formation from coast to coast^ and the extensions of Keni to 
York from Gloucester, as well as that from the same point 
through South Wales, terminate in leld (they are the 
" Ikenield" and the " Bykenield "), this is weasel nbn , of 
which a species, the white, is the Ermine. The same 
word also signifies a way or progress* "Acknield" and 
" Ickling" are Saxon variations of the word. 

Omitting "roads," which appear to have been something 
besides, fortifications or fortified lines ; the following are the 
principal which belong to the Keni or Cynmry. The 
" Ikenield" (in its Southern extension, called " Acknield" in 
the maps) and the two " Ryknield " are the most direct or 
chief mains. The place called " Ickleton " near Chesterford 
on the former line adjoins closely to " Streat Hall^* in which 
it will be seen the first members of the words explain each 
other. The Ikenield road, leading from Weymouth to 
Salisbury and (West Ridge) to Wallingford and at Norwich. 
The "Ermine Street" or Great Northern from London 
through or near Cambridge to Lincoln and the Huraber may 
have been of later provincial British construction* " Wat- 
ling " Street, from " Wattle " or " Waddle " both referable 
to the Semitic Vb r\S Wattle^ i.e., quickly turnmgy appears 
to have been a Roman road of military posts, connecting 
Dover with London and that with Chester. The " Stone- 
street " by " Garrat's Lane '* to Putney appears, in connexion 
with Streatham, to have been a main road to the Thames 
through Dorking, that place is referable to "Tn*? High way^ 
as if the Dragon had given name to the high ways when Kent 
comprised the settlements of the Kynmry in Britain. The 
Ryknield, like the Midland and Birmingham Exeter Rail- 
way, joined York and Exeter. The vale of the Kennet has 
the remaining noticeable roads. The "Ickling" or Ridge 
Road, from Pangboume, near Reading, to Swindon or its 
neighbourhood; the " Inkleton" or Ridgway, Wallingford to 
Swindon; the "Baydon" from Speen near Newbury to 
Swindon, and thence under the names " Ermine Street" to 
Cirencester. The vale of the " White Horse," from Basing- 
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Stoke to Devizes, was perhaps Saxon. In "Twickenham" we 
Hoticed the first syllable as indicating a deviation or turning of 
the road, that name a little varied, and with an alias, occurs 
near Worcester, it is "Tokynton or Kingston,'* which confirms 
the explanation of Twickenham opposite Kington hundred 
on the Thames. Of the meaning of that word Taw the river of 
that name in North Devon is an example, which tilrns at a right 
angle near Barnstaple, the Towey near Caernarvon is also a case 
in point. Tewksbury, Towcester, and other cases occur, (a) 

The recurrence of towns and stations of the Cynmry name 
along the British roads will agree with other indications 
restoring to their proper class the so-called " Roman Roads." 
Thus, in the Yale of Keimet, we find All Cannings and K. 
and W. Kennet, near Bath, are Kynshaxn^ Kenn, Kingston, 
and others. But it will only be necessary to refer to a 
former observation of the recurrence of Ken in the topo- 
graphy of the districts traversed by these roads. 

The corners and boundaries of the chalk or sheep-walks 
are marked in the ancient topography ; i^ar^tborough in Kent, 
and FarnhBxa in Surrey, are the limits of the narrows in the 
clear ground of North Kent. The wofd Phar ov Par ns to 
divide, occur in its proper sense here, and in many other 
cases that could be pointed out in minute surveys of districts. 
A few more prominent cases vrill suffice. The River Parret 
or Bridgwater River separates the counties of Devon (North) 
and Somerset, allowing a little margin to the latter beyond 
it ; it formed, perhaps, the Western boundary of the territory 
of the Cynmry before the woody fastness was penetrated, 
terminating near Bridgewater; the ancient character of the 
tract between this place and Sherbourne was discovered in 
1666, when the trunks of trees under the soil were laid 
open, evincing an ancient clearing : that event is recorded by 
North and South Petherton, near those two places respectively, 
meaning opening Pether or Peter ntDD * This was within 
the ** marches" of the Catti or Celts. The extraordinary 
character of the scenery of Somerset and North Devon from 
this neighbourhood to the West of Lynmouth, where " Ken- 
tisbury " occurs, would show the natural limits of the British 

I 2 
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pale in Cornwall and West Devon, " Kentisbury " is on the 
West of the district of glens about Lynmouth, and " Countes- 
bury " to the East occupies a bold headland^ the highest in 
the Severn. West of Kentisbury is Ilfracombe, where 
" Bunymede " and " Runy cliffe " occur, the name as at the 
celebrated spot in Berkshire, like " Erin" for Ireland, belongs 
to one root ipn green* " Minehead *' on the Severn, and 
Manhead near the Ex, South Devon, express Stones, as of 
demarcation of the line from " Ocrene." Another striking 
topographical record of the Britons is the "Thames" or 
" Thamesis" WW^ tib^n the ancient boundary or connexion. 
About Oxford pv comer or angle (the root is to squeeze), a 
rich tract of land begins, going West, which is defended by 
British works, Ackman Street at Cirencester; this formed a 
desirable pasture ground, and was taken within the pale of 
the sheep-folders, of which the natural (chalk) limit will be 
seen in the map to fall considerably within the line of these 
rivers. 

Other topographical marks of boundary or limit are Pen, 
head or point, and perhaps some cases involving the Semitic 
numerals. Achad *TnH one varied in head. X^ two, 
Sheolse Q^btT "Maiden-head" in Berkshire next Medman-* 
ham. Measure-stone ShinfieM, near Reading, Cholsey near 
Wallingford, XDXD six Sis may appear in Syston, arboa 3?ai 
four in Raby-Castle. Many cases might be added in 
further illustration. 

Hungerford on the extreme West of the chalk is, perhaps, 
" No-man-way," as No-man's-land in Kent, meaning the limit 
of clearing and habitation from Ain-Gor 113 l'»M . The 
chalk-limit is also indicated by Cray rDp , compactness, ap- 
plied to chalk f so at North Cray, Kent, and Croydon, Surrey. 

The foregoing traces of successful labour towards settle- 
ment of new ground will be appreciated by all who know 
the difficulty of making and maintaining roads in the 
colonies. 

Perhaps no greater injustice has been committed by 
popular comment on the vestiges of antiquity than in 
denying the Cynmry the defensive works which are found 
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within the area and on the boundaries of their settlements. 
This applies more particularly to modem times. Herodotus 
allows them the merit of massive foundations in the Cher* 
sonese» If we, giving up the dicta of antecedent historians 
and antiquaries, could institute a survey in the present 
generation to report on what they found on Cynmreiig ground 
beginning in the Crimea, and pursuing the inquest through 
Dacia, we might have to report that the massiveness and the 
tieing of masonry by processes resembling mortice and 
tenon was the type, and that extraordinary solidity and 
thickness of waljs was another essentially Cymraig character ; 
perhaps it would also occur that those solid walls were gene* 
rally double-faced, or two walls with the interval filled up by 
looser materials than the two faces* The stone-framing may 
have been varied by cross-ties between the outer and inner 
walls, or again by masonry in courses at right angles to the 
outside walling. The popular meaning of to shore up is to 
raise a prop or exterior erection against a loose wall. The 
Semitic shore nitz^ is a waU: this is merely thrown in as a 
casual aid to the inquiry. In the present branch of the 
subject the want of evidence is strongly pressing on these 
observations, and they are strictly .offered as suggestions. 

The ancient monument of masonry near Doncaster, Con- 
ingsbury castle or Caer Conan, has its name coupled with the 
tradition of Uther, and also of Ambrosius defeating the 
Saxons, and of the achievements of (a monkish legendary name 
probably for Arthur the afifiporo^, or expected from the 
grave) Ambrosius, are hints from a past age. The walls of 
this building are of extraordinary thickness. If the masonry 
were studied on the spot, it might cut short many an 
argument and dispose of baseless opinions. If the C^nmry 
kept their ground in Britain against their terrible neighbours, 
the Picts and Scots, and if " Caradoc" were of the number 
his antagonist Britons must have had more than the discipline 
and courage of the legions or substantial dykes and castles in 
aid of their arms. 

This long prefatory pleading may be allowed for important 
relics which the Roman claim has been too broadly allowed 
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to usurp. The "Fosse-way" forming a parallel to the 
Icknield to the west of it^ from Exeter by Bath to Lincoln, 
appears to found a British claim on the fact of the Boman 
position and occupation of that line, though it left a broad 
margin to the sheep walks being made a casus helU against 
the Romans by the Kent. The ^^ Ahman street/' from Bath 
to Cirencester or near those points, and thence to Watling- 
streeti was a British work, or at least has a Semitic name 
Kmah rxdn fortification, and, as before observed, it was the 
base of the British occupation of the rich pasture of Glouces- 
tershire cornering on the chalk formation as >lescribed. 

There is another " Fosse Way " intersecting Wilts, from 
east to west {^* Guahan Glaudd^^ separation-ditch; Welch 
the language of the west of England, beyond the Cornish 
border, for apost-Saxon period), commencing on the coast of 
Somerset, north of Bridgwater-bay — perhaps by subsequent 
extension east, and running west to Old Sarum ; thence an 
extension of the Fosse-way is traced to London. This line 
would, among other things, imply a precarious tenure of the 
sheep-walks, the South Downs; and, in fact, we find the 
Homan annals only accredit the Keni with possession north of 
this line, and, to the west, northward of the Thames. The 
Gafol (tax) in Kent, Caesar's account of dominion or occupa- 
tion by Belgae on the coast, the unbroken tranquillity of the 
south, under Claudius and his successors, confirm the idea of 
the South-downs having been held by tenure and compact 
under another power ; Ca&sar's very hasty mention of Segonax, 
and the other Kings, his companions, does not satisfy us ; his 
casual mention of the Canomanni, with reference to operations 
in Kent, under Cassivelan, deprives, by implication, that race 
Keni of the dominium. On these views the Wiltshire Fosse- 
way evinces the strategical activity and providence of the 
I^eni : " Sarum," the terminus of this line linking it with a 
London Fosse-way, signifies Market nno ; Poole b^D wori 
denotes a busy port ; but the capacity and convenience of 
Portsmouth harbour, and its roadstead Spithead, were not 
overlooked by the Britons. We must not, however, refine 
on the position of the Britons as to their southern barrier ; 
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.the area within the Fosse to the northy was in many or some 
points turned or flanked by hostile occupation. There are 
several British works in N. Wilts, along the Ridge way. 
" Avery," the celebrated relic of Cymraeg masonry, is Av-hir 
")n rnn the "long house," (Dr. Stukely interprets it 
Aberim 0^1*38 " the powerful," a very rare word of special 
application,) a name due to its long wall or double row of 
massive blocks, connecting the main circles with east and west 
Kennet. This point is outflanked by woodland, and Calne 
on the northern flank may intend " Clan " (Catauclan), but 
otherwise the position of Avery is sufficiently suggestive for 
a frontier defence, a block-house. The great area of the 
circle, twenty acres, indicates more than a Druid temple. 
And the Druids were generally, like our Universities, placed 
a little off the line of commerce and danger. The idea of the 
central stone having been an altar is quite gratuitous, in this 
case as at Stonehenge another position for a fortress, from the 
circumstances just alluded to as to Sarum. The hardness of 
the central stone, which is not, however, fire-proof stone more 
than the other blocks, may have formed a point or base in the 
machinery employed in the arrangement of the circle of 
masonry. 

The thickness of the walls of Coningsbury castle, will tell 
as well as those at Aldborough in the same county, twelve 
feet thick, whether the assumption would be ridiculous, 
that the spaces between the outer and inner circle, as well at 
Avery as at Stonehenge, were for the interior masonry filling 
up between outer facings of walls, of which the standing 
pillars were the framework. At Avery an exterior rampart 
and ditch withinside of it, might indicate the foundations and 
outer face of a double wall ; the same occurs at Stonehenge. 
The concentric circles, in the received theories, describe the 
convolutions of a serpent, and all the structure was simply ston&- 
placings for a Druid shrine. The central stone, supposed 
altar, at Stonehenge, has been nearly pressed to the surface 
of the ground, under some enormous weights. Avery must 
be viewed in conjunction with the neighbouring Silbury, by 
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comparison of sites and structures to suggest their cases. 
Without agreeing in these suggestions as to these structures 
being the framing for courses of solid masonry, and allowing 
the custom of " Druid circles," or Bard circles as at present, 
in the celebration of Estdviodd, or contests of bards and 
harpers, the question lies still open in the case of these 
framed stone-works, reporting the gates or walls of the 
" Cimric Chersonese," and of the passes of the Caucasus, 

We do not hear in Herodotus, Caesar, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, 
or any classic authors, or elsewhere, of Druid circles, that is, of 
a Stonehenge or an Avery, in the sites of Cimric settlements 
in the east of Europe. That race generally contrived their 
position within a circle of natural defences, or found an 
inaccessible citadel, as at Hermannstadt, on the Aluta, or the 
Acropolis, at Athens, or the Delphic rock. If any position 
could have claimed a Stonehenge for Druid purposes, it would 
have been Mona; if a secure place at head- quarters of the 
Keni, within their broad downs and amid their possessions, 
required the central shrine of the land, it would have been 
rather in the continuous clear ground extending over Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Hertford, and the remaining portion down 
to Wallingford. Across Newmarket Heath the "Devil's 
Dyke " indicates a northern line of outposts. The ** Gog 
Magog " hills, near Cambridge, may indicate Oogadolj North, 
(Welch), rendering perhaps bia ^12 the great people, the 
Gedael or GaeL Between Ware and Hertford are massive 
remains of masonry, a castle accredited to the Britons, and 
no Druid circle. Verulam or St, Alban's had works of de- 
fence, but no Druidical remains. " Camulodunum," Camu, 
as on the coins, indicating Colony , or settlement, was not one 
but several, as will appear. York was, undoubtedly, a strong 
post of the Britons. At all such points are cases for evidence 
on Cymnraig masonry* The orbicular encampments of the 
Britons, and the central roimd tower or keep of the castles, in 
Wales and elsewhere, may be analogous ; that of Pembroke 
castle, with its crowning stone for roof, carrying out the idea 
of Cromlech; and the very thick walls, eighteen feet, of 
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Caerphilly castle^ in Wales^ among others in the principality, 
may give data for the establishment of rules, as a type of the 
constructive art in ancient Britain. 

To close the remarks on the position and uses of Stone- 
henge, they form the termini of a line which, running nearly 
north and south, makes a western base of the position of the 
Keni or Cynmry. 

The territory of these Britons, north of the Thames, may 
have extended over eight thousand miles ; that south of the 
river, exclusive of Cornwall, could not have told off three to 
four thousand miles. The population, at fifty to a square 
mile, making about half a mUlion souls, must have sacrificed 
much to a pageant to have filled the areas of such enclosures 
as Abury and Stonehenge; but the relative sizes of those 
foundations would have made adequate depots or garrisoned 
posts for the district. In Cornwall, whose boundary to the 
north and east were the natural outworks of rivers, moors, 
and glens — ^strategical difficulties in the way of assault from 
the savages — there is no Stonehenge, but a rude though 
massive orbicular trench of solid masonry ; and in the small 
island, Boscawen, off the coast, a circle of upright stones, 
nineteen, surrounding a larger central stone, but no stone frame* 
work, or tied blocks. A similar relic, the " Hurlers,'* is near 
Bodmin. In that county, as elsewhere, is a huge rocking- 
stone, which a Cromwell, governor of Pendennis castle, with 
infinite labour threw off its balance. These tollen stones, 
nhn , to suspend, were the tolling or tocsin, by the applica- 
tion of a mallet to strike out the sound, upon sudden invasion, 
or any occasion for raising the country. Examination of the 
foundations of such Druid or Bard circles, as just described, 
compared with the masonry at Stonehenge, where those 
massive piers are deeply embedded with the broken flints 
rammed well aroimd the masonry, may go far to suggest the 
hand for the work. Other circumstances and authorities must 
decide the application of those circles. We pass firom their 
physical outworks to the institutional barriers of civilization, 
as far as points of political inquiry can turn up in the scanty 
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field of British annals now ei$:tant^ or in any other form 
inducing argument. 

In connexion with the foregoing, the contents of the Bar- 
rows, near Avery and Stonehenge, or any British stronghold, 
would determine a point apparently confused on the opinions 
of the day — whether stone and flint, arrow-heads and other 
weapons of those materials, are discoverable. The relics 
from St. Michael's, Mount Cornwall, are copper weapons, 
including a sword bound in cloth ; those of a barrow, near 
Stonehenge, opened by Dr. Stukely, were also weapons of 
copper, including a speax-head of lighter proportions, with 
part of the skeleton of a girl. These particulars may be 
considered in discussing British metallurgy. 

Another question would be, whether in the large caves 
that occur, generally beyond the pale of the Cynmryy relics 
occur indicative of a different community, the prevalence 
of bone and stone arrow-heads being among the evidences 
of such a difference. In North America, that primitive 
material is found in the red-man's armoury, though Euro- 
pean commerce has supplied the more fortunate with the 
rifle. The mode of burial will also be suggestive of race ; 
on the site of a battle, the dead of both sides will be found 
inttored according to the respective customs of the com- 
batants : but in other sites, the difference might prove 
an indication of the division of settlement and occupation 
of the country so fully made out or suggested from other 
circumstances. To corroborate that evidence, it should 
appear that only two prevailing conditions of burial appeared. 
The principal caves implying a dwelling and stronghold, 
sometimes as of pirates, being near the shore or banks of 
navigable rivers, are as follows :— 

Observing that between Bath and Bristol, Stanton Dreu, 
a Bard or Druid circle occurs of stones standing inde- 
pendently as obelisks ; the circle is of ninety yards diameter, 
and that at Camelot, in the hundred of Somerton, a Roman 
station, covering twenty acres, has left the lines of its strong 
entrenchments : beyond these indications of civilization and 
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its outworks, we come, near Bristol, to Pen Park Hole, a 
cave of seventy by forty yards in area, and forty yards in 
depth below the surface. In Essex, at East Tilbury, there 
are several caverns in the chalk cliifs, and recent discoveries 
in Greenwich-park have unearthed others. The real distinc- 
tions of the rude relics of constructive art are yet to be 
examined, and, in the result, the real distribution of 
Cromlech, Cairn, Tarn, Kistvaen, Logan, Tollmen, and the 
circles under whatever name ("Hurlers," Cornwall; RoU- 
Rich-stone, Wilts) is to be made, and the varieties of remains 
accessory to, or in the neighbourhood, have to take their 
place in the understanding as well as in our vocabularies. 
The inquiry should comprise the mounds and obelisks beyond 
the Firth, as in S tirlingshire and other localities. The attention 
to their funerals in the ancient British settlements seems a na- 
tional characteristic ; the Cromlechs of the Chersonese having 
been sufficiently described by Dr. Clarke to establish the fact 
on the eastern and more ancient Cynmraig station. Whether 
the law of highways in this country, which makes the passage 
of a single hearse to constitute a thoroughfare, be of British 
descent, may scarcely be an inquiry worth suggesting. In 
the Isle of Wight, where the area is so small as to constitute 
all round it an accessible margin for piratical inroad and 
general devastation, the burial*grounds are generally toward 
the centre, the dead from other parishes and churches being 
brought to the central asylums for the last sacred rites. In 
that island on the south, to the east of Freshwater-bay, 
amid downs, Brook-down, and others, covered with barrows, 
are two of those natural obelisks, or blocks of unhewn 
stone, about twelve feet in length, the one standing the 
other not, having been probably overthrown, as there is 
no pavement or foundation, nor ramming in of broken 
stones about the bases. The name of the place is Mot- 
stone, niD, death-stone; but whether the name only be 
British, the relic of another race must be determined by 
particulars. 

We now leave the suggestions as to rude neighbours. 
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Picts, and others if any, of the Cynmry; and proceed 
to their civil or political and social institutions and customs. 

Sir James Mackintosh {*' Hist. England ") has taken up 
a popular opinion , and expressed it in the language of a 
school of refined distinctions: but scarcely on sufficient 
evidence. He says : — " Our institutions are chiefly attri- 
butable to the Saxons ; few of our offices or divisions, and 
not very many names of towns, can be traced further. The 
only tie of national identity between the Britons and the 
modem English consists in the unaltered names of the 
grander masses of earth and water." 

As to our towns, they are the growth of centuries ; many 
flourishing settlements may, in the meantime, by circumstances 
have declined and become obliterated ; the name of an insignifi- 
cant village or even less relic of a settlement than thatremaining 
to substantiate the earlier claim of British settlement. Old 
*' Sarum," in British, a market, and Gatton^ Gate-town, 
referring to its vicinity ; JRy e-gate^ where the former word 
expresses the remainder of the compound. Rye, v^ , break 
of, are surely instances that come home to our Saxon 
appreciation of importance in decay. Gatton or Ryegate, 
for the one appears to have replaced the other, were upon 
the British road (its formation of flints, M'Adamizing, 
distinguishes this from Roman work,) through Dorking, 
•^TT highway: this point having been central between 
the western and eastern chalk formation and on the border 
of the narrow bound of cleared area or chalk from Fam- 
borough to Famham. The neighbouring parish, now 
owning but a village — • " Shire," a British name to be 
presently explained, indicates, with other topographical 
designations, a British post of consequence. 

Sir J* Mackintosh again observes, on the departure of 
the Romans, '* These corporations (the municipia recognised 
by the Romans), and the military chiefs who led their (their 
own native) troops, probably formed the only shadow of 
government remaining in the half-century of confusion and 
darkness which ensued." 
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Thierry, on this point ("Normans' Conq.," i.), says on the 
last subject : — " The form and even the name of those 
administrations (provinces and municipia) perished; and 
the authority of the ancient chiefs of tribes, formerly 
abolished by the Romans, rose again in their stead. (Zosi- 
mus, quoted.) Ancient genealogies preserved in the songs 
of the poets marked for the public choice the candidates 
for the dignity of chieftain of a canton or of a family: 
for in the language of the ancient Britons these words were 
synonymous, and the ties of kindred formed the basis of 
their political organization.*' This chief, was named " Pen- 
teula " (toulu, " family." Welsh). Laws of Hywell Dda. 

The laws of Hoel may have so declared or fixed. The 
*' Communes of Brittany," however, sufficiently explain the 
meaning of Cynmry or Keni, as "Briton*' indicates the 
same, "the states*' of smaller or greater extent. The 
name applied to race and the national emblem, leek^ mean 
the houses singly or collectively ; but whether family or clan 
were intended by " Briton " or " Cambrian" requires further 
proof. Thierry, subsequently on Alfred's reign and establish* 
ments, observes : — " At this time it is that we find historians 
beginning to make mention of skires, scires, shires, or fractions 
of kingdoms (as o{ shares, in a note), and of hundreds and tens 
of families," " He did not, properly speaking, institute* 
this organization into districts comprising ten or a hundred 
families, nor the municipal officers named tything men or 
hundred men, nor even the mode of trial which the influence 
of time has modified, and which gave rise to trial by jury. 
All these institutions existed among the Saxons and Angles 
prior to their emigration into Britain." As to trial by jury, J 

he might have comprised with the races mentioned, the 
northern nations generally, and particularly . the Scandi- 
navian; and not only these, but at the southern extremity of 
Europe the Magyr* (Mallet.) 

The important institution of ten family, or ten-man com- 
mune, is explained by the authorities cited in Savigny's 
" History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages," cap. iv. 
Thus, the laws of Canute^ " Leges Cnuti," Ed. Wilkins, 
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pp. 136—139, Canciani, vol iv,, pp. 305, 309: "Volumus 
etiam, ut quilibet homo liber in Centuriam et Decemviratum 
conferatur • . . ut quilibet in Centuriam et ad fidejussionem 
ducatur . . . • c. 28. Et quilibet domus famulus suos in 
propria fidejussione habet respondeat," &c. 

So LI Edwardi (Wilkins 201, Canciani, vol. iv., 338) : 
" Praeterea est quaedam summa et maxima securitas per 
quam omnes statu firmissimo sustinentur, videlicet ut unus- 
quisque stabiliat se sub fidejussionis securitate quam Angli 
vocant freoborgi: soli tamen Ebors^censes dicunt eundem 
Uen manna tala, • • • • Ita quod si unus ex decern foris- 
fecerit, novem ad rectum eum haberent, et unum fuit 
capitalis quem vocant friborges heofod, 

" Friborgus," in Fleta, is " laudabilis homo," i.^., law- 
worthy (i. 47, § 10). This institution of "Friborg," or 
"Frank-pledge" (borge, or "borrow," meant pledge), in 
which one answered for the other nine, and a householder 
inclusively for all his household, is recognised by Savigny 
as only found in England of all Saxon settlements. 

The same institution, " Behetria," variously spelled, 
occurs in Spain. " Recopilacion " (6 Tit. xvii.) is a tax, 

alcavala," or " tercia ;" and (Tit. iii. 1) it is declared, if an 

Encortacion " dwindle from its complement of occupants, 

pongan aquel solar in Behetria.'' This appears from 
the context to agree with the Friborg, and the name to 
intend Briton, in the sense here so fully explained by its 
emblem on the coin, and by its Semitic form Frydn 7T1Q 9 
and by reference to the Breton declarations as " The Com- 
munes." We have already said, that the Spanish " Merino," 
explained as Major (Dacange), has that meaning in the 
Semitic ; and that the Merino and flock called Mesba, is also 
of diat origin. 

Finding British relations with Spain freely admitted by 
ancient records, and resemblance of the people appearing on 
the page of Tacitus, and finding nothing like the ten-man- 
commune among the Saxons out of Britain, we are thrown 
upon one conclusion, that needs no restating. 
. " Gavol/' " Alcavala," in Spain, means tax, and is from a 
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Semitic root^ as stated. The power of Godwin, £arl of 
Kent, will be explained by the wealth from his taxes. 
Manors, which were also tax-courts, are in Kent exceptional, 
or established in Norman times* 

Hostages in Britain have been already alluded to, in the 
case of Isleworth, or Gwstlewode having that meaning. 
But the exact import or condition of the case is not 
apparent. We shall say more under the head of " Fleet." 

It is observable, that there are many cases of creations or 
establishments of " Hundreds," in exactly the same terms as 
are used for manors ; and if we have obtained so far, as that 
the Hundredor held as the copyholder, it would only be a 
few steps back to show that the primitive mode of holding 
'property, without any of these permanent signs of holding 
(enclosing, building, and improving) had prevailed generally. 
But the converse is also true ; the copyholder held his 
property as independent of all the world, as the man of the 
hundred held his. This last observation is only thrown 
out, to prevent a misconception as to the property of the 
lord of the manor. 

This subject may be aptly closed, by notice of the Breton 
phrase, fonder un lieu, applied to settling a new neighbour- 
hood or territory, when, as in the case of the "Golden 
Spring," of classic report, the swarm went out fully provided 
and organised, a settled community in all but the irov crra>, or 
tenure of a homestead. The British coins, with the usual 
obverse " Camu," i.e., "Cwmwd'* Colony {Welsh and Persian) 
imply all that the usual emblem, ears of com nTiB Pryd, or 
Breton, could, — an organised community, peculiarly intended 
for sending off new communes. In such an organization of 
the social masses, . supreme courts of justice and legal 
refinement seem out of the question. The cry for emigrating 
Britons will be not, " To your tents," but " To your 
tythings!" 

The following particulars of the tything, come out on 
examination of the Welsh records and poems : — 

" The chief of the infernal regions will not hoil the food of a coward who* 
is not cursed,^ 
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Arawn (the chief of the infernal regions) is the Urien, 
or synonym of Arthur, the Bathing song TDV Urien or 
Arthur's. 

To boil, or prepare food, is tiWV , confused with nxn ten* 

Coward " Iwfr,*' has been put at random iiif-.i.'ul bound 
want of an idea for the word of similar sound\ J together^ 

Cursed nbH is confused with obs, a band of men, a 
commune. 

The entire sentence is, " The Arthurian ten-pledged 
commune.*' 

Again, the " Mabinogi," of Culhwch," or " History of 
Twrc Trwrth," as it is sometimes called, represents the 
subject of the poem as a Boar-pig, and might be perused 
perhaps with profit. 
. The Cad Godden pursues the same subject, — 

** When I shall come to the grass-plat of the Boar, 
He shall explain, and again render inexplicable ; 
He again shall explain the languages. 
Badiance Is his name, the strong-handed i 
Of the hue of light, his numbers, 
Sprinkle themselves in thejlrej* 

Here for tt?'»M fire, W37 ten was wanted. The hue of lights 
blue, ban may refer to Turrk, though that word is (with the 
formative prefix n ) *\\V an estimate, t.^., a bail-commune. 
As to*- the same Twrc (Goreham Cynvelyn). Fire is a 
talisman Gwareham, and explained to be, ^' the clasp of the 
golden chain of Twrc Trywth." 

Trwth attached to Twrc, seems to be Welsh; tre-wth, 
eight tons. 

As to the colour, the Blue Boar, it has already been said 
that blue distinguished the chief bards. White and blue, 
were in Semitic times and places, royal colours. 

We have already shown, that the pig-worship, pervading 
all that Martin Lupus, Germanus, and Patrick touched or 
instituted, transferred to moch (pig, Celtic^), the British 
tything-pledge, mach .'^irTD , or ^riD lawgiver. 

We have before alluded to those strange lines, headed 
** Medawg the hero, and Erov the tyrant." 
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** Of Madoo, inteUect of the rampart , . 
Of Madoc ere was the grave. 
To the Dinas, there was abundance 
Of games and festal meetings ; 
Son of Uthyr, ere was slain 
By his hand, ^y pledge. 

Rampart in the above, is D^M a band, the tything. This 
passage is connected with (and so explained above) the text 
of Taliesin, "fettered host of friends," an expression 
amplified by the Triadist, " they took off the tethers from 
their horses, and tied themselves two and two," and so they 
go into and through the battle, (c) 

Another text gives Gwidion-ap-Don (the Celtic Mercury), 
the duty of importing mock into Wales, having stolen them 
from Arawn (Urien), King of Arawn or Hades, (rf) 

Cadwallader on some occasion is made to say, " Britons 
are men to hold conventions." That noble Celt knew his 
neighbours. 

Before quitting this subject, it may be asked, whether 
Caesar's informant reporting a community of women in 
Britain, did not receive a wrong interpretation of the word, 
*'Merk" is woman^ "mach^^ a. pledge (in Welsh) ; and in the 
Semitic nSQ , the latter makr by transposing a letter 
(omitted in the Welsh), giving more completely the word of 
so strange consequence in British character, as in the report 
of the first Cssar. Tacitus is silent on the subject; Agricola, 
his great relative, could have given him the information. 
We shall return to that passage of Caesar, in considering the 
social tie traduced by his interpreter. 

Scot and lot are Semitic, water and Jire nrf7 riptt^ , im- 
porting the franchise, on other occasions, as at Taunton, 
called that of Potwaller. 

The legal instrument called statute staple^ or summary 
attachment of property by the mayor of the staple, may have 
been British, as in connexion with our earliest staples, wool. 

The ^* FUet^^ is an institution of British characteristics. 
In Kingston Hundred-on-the-Thames, the extreme western 
comer is " Maiden." *^ Byfleet " is neighbouring in a fork of 
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the river Wey. Maiden^ or Maiden Ashes, near Woodford 
in Essex, adjoins the river Fleet. "Fleet," occurs as a 
place near Crowland, in Lincolnshire. "Maiden," which 
takes the addition Colony^ Camu^ in the Roman itineraries, is 
Tbia Maleid, Treasury, Fleet labD, signifies asylum or 
refuge. The word Leith ^b , to hide, may have the same 
import as at Leith-hiU, in the neighbourhood of Letherhead, 
i.e,y THH tab the Jvrst asylum, which was attached to the 
central post of " Shire " (the parish), or Dorking near Shire, 
" Liddington " also near Swindon, and Mildinghall near 
Marlborough, the former a British castle, may have been 
the Maiden and Leith of that district. North and South 
Fleet, and Milton, adjoining Gxavesend, are another case. 
** Sir," and " shire " are Semitic, to regulate or rule IID ; 
the word " sir," occurs in our sense, as addition to the name 
of an officer or chief of Aquitaine. 

Gervas of Tildbury told Otho, that " Pendragon" meant 
" Dragon's head." That the Gorchan Maeldvw is a poem on 
Dragon banner, beginning, " Stretch the Warp of Wrath, 
stretch the wrathful warp of the flexible Streamer." Taliesin, 
dirge of Pendragon, omits the dragon, and calls his hero 
" Gorlasser,** i.e., (Ether, a word borrowed from his subject, 
substituting, as before hinted, Itvs the other, for llts^V 
crowned. The dirge of Pendragon refers to the tythingman 
by " Ninth part in the prowess of Arthur." 

We shall not have to go very far to verify the title Pen- 
dragon. We shall see that the golden-headed dragon was a 
little older in heraldry than Tysilio dreamed; but that by 
and bye. 

As to the office of Chief of the Guardians of the Highways, 
omitting the reference to office on the attributes of Knight- 
errantry, as in the romances. We have an old relic of 
sculpture at Cirencester — a " Belted Knight and a Dragon ;" 
we have the Dragons supporting the City Arms, Conservators 
of the Thames. But since the right of Roman municipia soon 
took place of titles of old Dominion in Britain, the ^^ Pen- 
dragon " was shelfed in the first century of our era, to survive 
only in Christmas revels, and in the court of the ** Lord of 
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Mistmle." Perhaps the only case of topographical reference 
to ''the Dragon/* is "Dorking," in Surrey (pronounced 
Darking in the neighbourhood) ; it comes into the system of 
Southern Roads, as head of the long narrow band of downs 
from Famborough, in Kent, to Farnham, Surrey ; the south- 
em district finds a roadway at or near this point by an opening 
of the Ryegate hills (yn opening) ; the " Gate" or " pass" is 
indicated in Saxon by the neighbouring Gatton or Gate- 
town, and the position of Dorking, as head-quarters of the 
"Sir," or "Shir," is indicated by the adjacent town of 
" Shire." For the rest we must take the high antiquity of 
the Dragon with golden cheeks^ on trust until we trace the 
Cymry into their earlier settlements, in the east of Europe : 
we only conclude here by observing that A. Herbert was not 
far from the track when he asserted the identity of Pendragon 
with Cymvelin, or Cunobeline, and with Goolasser the last, by 
an error already explained, the former comparison being true 
in a sense different from that he intends ; for the Chen-belin 
Tf^^ or Leader of the Britons, was an Uthyr Pendragon, or 
both were supreme rulers in different departments. What 
can Celtic records tell of the " unbenaeth Prydain " supreme 
rule in Britain ? They have transmitted us nothing of 
British antiquity but something of their own times. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the Worm^ to destroy Mael- 
gwin, to the worm powdered and moistened with wine to 
destroy the enemy ; and these have been referred to nDI a 
worm ; alluding to its creeping along, which like WIS^ worm 
or reptile root (to move along), like Hermes of antiquity, 
impersonates a road. To this also {Worm), applied as in 
Arabic, Al Cremes, to the colouring matter of an insect. 
Crimson, we have referred Arthur or Uthjrr's " empurpling 
Redness." The form of a dragon combines a (scaly) weasel 
*Tbn f the common designation for fFay, with another appella- 
tive and emblem, the reptile mn to complete the Dragon 
wings, are added. 

The British shires, by their present names, have been given 
before. " Pendragon " THTDD chief of the ways, has some- 
times the addition of " Uther," as a proper name ; that word 

K 2 
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means " CrownedJ'* A gold crown with diamonds set in the 
rim, of antique workmanship, was found at Colwal, in Here- 
fordshire. 

Ermine has been already explained as Road, 

Pricking for sheriffs appears an ancient custom, is recorded 
in the word " Valentine," ys^ 1^3 Chiefs-pricking. 

Belted Knight is an expression, taken with all its circum- 
stances, of frequent occurrence in ancient British annals. 
The Belt of investiture is sufficiently notorious in heraldic 
ceremonials. The Belt of Mars, in the ancient traditions of 
the Amazons, mark that account as having been made by the 
Britons on the CEgean. At Cricklade an ancient sculpture 
gives a Belted Knight and Dragon. 

The Collar of pure gold is found in the Cimric Chersonese 
(Clarke's travels), as well as in Britain, as appertaining to 
Sirs or " Teryn," princes in Britain. 

This torques is ^31D the King " Manogan " of Celtism. 

Coins, with British emblems, inscriptions of British import 
and Roman character, or letter, have been before noticed 
cursorily, and deserve close examination when they are col- 
lected or occur. 

Punishment by whipping, as of ancient date, is instanced by 
Caty which is Semitic ro " cat,^^ whip. But a very curious 
custom at the Mendip Hills is that of enclosing a culprit for 
petty larceny in a house of wicker or furze, which is then 
lighted, he, bursting through the feeble walls, escapes never 
to revisit the " groviers" or miners of the place. 

This recalls the o<f>iovKo<; of Delphi, in the Pythian anni- 
versary. Did Caesar gather his report of wicker idols by 
the burning of captives in them, from this custom falsely 
interpreted ? 

Such are a few particulars suggestive of institutions : we 
jefer to the vocabulary for others showing minute reference 
to British ship-building and navigation, a quality belonging 
to the "Veneti," or Bretons, as instanced in Caesar*s 
campaign, preceding his invasion of this island! Others of a 
topographical character suggest, equally, British employments 
and enterprise ; thus Melksham, near Bath^ is referable to 
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DmV to workj and a variety of others in the vocabulary. The 
Celt ^bp means instrwment; this is occasionally of stone^ 
and may have proved an effective adze^ or chisel upon occasion^ 
but the metalurgy of the Britons is sufficiently indicated by 
other more effective tools and vireapons. 

The fact of the spear by the side of a British girl, from the 
barrow near Stonehenge, exhibits the "light companies " of a 
British army. The war chariots (Tacitus gives the name 
covin) employed, as Caesar describes them, to break the 
enemy's ranks while the drivers descended, formed and fought 
with the steadiness of infantry, is warranted by that great 
General's opinion, as effective. We have only occasional 
glimpses of a British Commander-in-chief. The more fre- 
quent suggestions, in British archaeology, are of civil employ- 
ment and rank. The Druid and Bard, the latter ranking 
among the useful orders, with the artizan and farmer, appear 
prominently acting ministerially, as at the head of affairs or 
Counsels. Perhaps directing the people or Government as 
the oracles of Greece, and the neighbouring CSgean provinces. 

Sufficient data perhaps peep out to encourage further 
inquiry, suggestive of the fact that the Britons did not borrow 
from the Romans, and that Britain was not without laws and 
civilized institutions, awaiting such gifts from Saxons, or 
other of the vigorous but unenlightened people of the north. 

Without proceeding further into institutional points and 
the works of the Britons, we might here ask whether they 
are not sufficient to shake the credit of classic history ? For 
reading by the light of the Greek and Roman authors, what 
should we know or what could we believe of this people, the 
Cynmry, or Cambri, or Cimri ? A little more than a century 
before the Christian era they left the Baltic (Livy), plunged 
through the forests of Germany, and appeared in Piedmont 
and Lombardy, an incredible swarm of men, terrible from 
their great stature ; and of women, present on the field of 
battle, striking down with axes their compatriots who left 
their ranks or turned from the battle. 

These Cimbric thrice destroyed a consular army, and 
pillaged three Roman camps. Within a generation from that 
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catastrophe Julius Caesar^ after pacifying the provinces of 
Graul^ in which he had received accounts of the Osages (or 
Voleae Teclosages), of Thoulouse, who had migrated thence 
to the Danube or Bohemia, earning there a good report, but 
never received any tidings of the " Cimbri ;" he, leaving Gaul 
and its powers in his rear, lands in the island of the Cymrj, 
or Cynmry, makes two short campaigns; encountering atone 
time forces antagonistic to the Crynomagni (these same 
Cymry), at another leaving tributaries, but not mentioning 
the Cymry. The island of the Cymry rested nearly a century. 
Ostorius Scapula defeats Caradoc, or Caractacus, a chief of 
desperate warriors, herding in the wooded fastnesses and 
swamps of our midland and western counties ; then and long 
afterwards infamous for the wolves and beasts of chase. A 
little after the Chenim or Iceni are mentioned as resenting 
the establishment of or intrusion upon a line of posts, forming 
a parallel to their main thoroughfare, and breaking a long or 
well-observed truce to attack the Romans* In the year 50, 
Paulinus slaughters the Druids in Mona, forcing the passes 
of North Wales, and overthrowing its defenders, the " Cangi*' 
(Dr. Whittaker interprets that word " herdsmen "), probably 
the Keni; the Cynmry or Keni resent outrages on the person 
of the royal house of ** Phrasutagus *' (a name apparency dis- 
guised by foreign interpretation), whose widow, Bonduca, 
after burning down and destroying the stations of London 
and Maiden (probably Maiden Ashes, near Woodford, Essex), 
after sacking St. Alban*s, destroying in all 80,000 of the 
enemy, is brought to an engagement soon after the destruc- ^ 
tion of London, which is hastily given up by Paulinus, he 
withdrawing the colonists, and assembling his force on a hill, 
probably in the vicinity of London, and apparently " Harrow" 
(written in old records ** Herge," and reporting Slaughter, 
Haxuga T)r] ), he defeats the Cheni or Cynmry, destroying 
80,000 of them, and following up the slaughter by laying 
waste their farms. The accounts, short as they are, mark 
two different races in the Silures of Caradoc or Caractacus, 
and the Iceni of Bonduca. 

Thirty years afterwards Agricola makes a survey of the 
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island^ defeats Galgacus beyond the Friths, and secures tiie 
frontier by his wall in that latitude. After this Britain 
chiefly figures in Roman history by repeating the scene of an 
election by the legions of an emperor ; it is termed accordingly' 
" fertile in usurpers.'* Long previously to this Tacitus had 
observed that Roman civilization was received readily in the 
island, at least on the South and Eastern provinces or 
portion of it. — '^ Idem quod apud imperitos humanitas voca- 
batur, ciim pars servitutis esset." To such a consummation 
was there any antecedent in the « Cimbric war " of Livy ? 
Were we not warranted in looking further for the source of 
these Western colonies who could prosper with Picts and 
Scots on their border, and Romans for their tax-gatherers ? 

One other feature, the social relations of the people, and 
their feelings or apprehensions of that primeval and dateless 
truth, which gives the '' Red man *' a '^ Great Spirit,*' and 
the learned of our day doubts. This will form the subject 
of a separate chapter. This collection of particulars that 
promised to be suggestive of a Ipng obscured reality will fail 
entirely of its object if the " Arthur ** be not satisfactorily 
explained. Tacitus finds the Britons puzzled by a Roman 
temple and statue of their deified person, the expected 
worshippers pause to admire the temple, or, as the record 
says, to worship it ; perhaps to worship in it. He makes 
Bonduca in heading the charge invoke ^^ Adrastic ;** she, in 
fact, shouted ( XSm ) " Revenge.** Of the Druids and 
Religion what more need be said than that the Romans 
never approached them but at the moment of falling on to 
destroy them ; the Roman then saw lighted altars, and 
determined that they were lit to bum captives, as Caesar had 
constructed, in imagination, wicker idols for a similarly savage 
use. But Csesar abundantly confirms the character attaching 
to the Druids and the faith they inculcated from other 
reports and information. Putting aside mere assertion to 
the contrary, the Supreme Being, in the ideas and feelings of 
the Cynmry, was " the Secret One '* of the Welsh Bards and 
people (Poems of D. Gwillin David ap). The sugges- 
tions of a pure Christianity, and of British acceptance of 
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the mission of the Roman Apostle, is strongly illustrated 
by that word " Sidi " of the earlier Bards and of Scripture 
*TD or >lt27 , that earned them and their bards destruction 
at the hands of the Saxons marching under the auspices of 
Augustine to the fatal field near Carnarvon. The pure faith 
that made her Bishops and Bards martyrs, and her martyrs 
received as Bishops by the free Bretons, commences across 
the channel, which found an asylum in the Hebrides for 
the Dove, lona n3V , St. Colomb, the stray truth from the 
deluge of Roman dogmatism and Saxon violence — this same 
pure faith had survived with social sanctions and prosperous 
enterprise the lapse of ages. The brute force of the 
wanderers {Scot has that meaning tmW ) of the West as 
of the East (Pelo^^i) had been baffled by the massive dykes 
or natural defences of the race of Shepherds, Harpers, and 
True Believers, the vanity of Hindu and Syrian fable had 
vanished before the clear gaze of the Druid-taught. 

Better leave the case, neither attempt to lift the veil of 
the Eletmnian mysteries^ nor to deny the Briton the faith we 
have received, and retain with pity for the fablers who 
could not see God in everything and nothing to resemble the 
Deity. If these and the Druid mysteries are" identical, what 
could the Romans particularize of them ? 

Our authorities appear to have fallen very early into a wrong 
position as to the Glaun niba (a mirror) which like " glass " 
tZ^b^ shining, its constituent, has from the Semitic got into 
ancient and modern languages ; Latin glacies is an example ; 
but the usual Latin term for glass, vitrum^ is like oether 
referable to *in37 an expansion, liquid expanse. 

The adder's stone, and all the tasteful introductions of that 
myth, betrays the dark times it passed through. Glass* 
blowing is betrayed by the allusion to adders, for ^ns to 
move violently to and fro (as in the process of glass-blowing 
and whirling) also means adder. In the ignorance of the 
secrets of art and processes of all manufactures at the era of 
our Welsh records, we see the source of this among other 
errors. The monks' mis-translation of the Semitic, originals 
never give the fact of the glaun being a material of glass, 
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they seem to have taken that word from older times, simply 
looking to the surface, the colours of glass being chiefly the 
ilue and ffreen tint; fflas is Celtic for either blue or green, an 
unique instance perhaps of language confounding two dis- 
tinguishing colours. The case of Celtic belief in the Glaun, 
as an adder's stone, and in its virtues as a talisman to pro- 
cure favour of the bench in a court of law, or in the royal 
presence, and the fact of a Roman officer relying on such 
talisman, and being cashiered at head-quarters, as the result, 
only shows an early diversion of facts from their source. 

Steel is mentioned as the metal of the Cymraic sword, and 
as we have contended, seems referred to in Arthur's 
" Excalybar." The substances shale, lias, and other minerals, 
are names from the Semitic. 

" Pool" and " Sarum " have been stated to signify Labour 
and market respectively. Melksham, near the Mendip Hills, 
is referable to TWb (with prefix to) work. Maiden expresses 
treasury Tba full-hand. On the British Marine we refer 
simply to the Vocabulary. 

The wool staple of Ancient Britain recommended its 
products in the Continental markets. The wool districts 
and breeds of sheep indicate the British skill in selecting the 
article. 

And can we leave the subject of female purity where Caesar 
left it, to reproach ? The Cynmry wrote no commentaries, 
made no book. The ex-parte evidence of a stranger who had 
work on his hands to secure his fleet for the return voyage, 
amd to find a highway for his legions through the wesdd of 
Kent and Sussex, receiving information we know not 
through what medium, this requires sifting, though the 
palliation of the subject by Seidell amount to an admission 
of the charge. Caesar may have been imposed on by the 
Belgian who interpreted in his flying camp, and the great 
Revolutionist had something less distasteful than his usurpa- 
tion to fling into the circles of Roman gossip. But have the 
monks, in their bitter hostility to the British Pelagians, 
reiterated the charge ? Have the jealous genealogies of the 
Britons or Welsh admitted the doubt, which the custom 
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imputed to their ancestors must have induced, blotting their 
escutcheon ? {e) Let us try this by a fact. To be " off with 
the old love before you are on with the new *' is carried out 
to the extent of " repeated vows/' or a change of husbands 
by the Nairs, Hindus on the Malabar coast. The o£&pring 
of a Nair belongs to the female, and is heir to the uncles 
instead of to the direct line. Caesar says the offspring of the 
Cynmry belonged to the male parent under certain condi- 
tions. Such an addition seems to confirm in giving circum- 
stance to the main fact. But it is a cold and an incon- 
sistent policy. The Gypsy state, the Romi or husbands 
have held together beyond the date of many empires by 
the one tie and principle of conjugal attachment, without 
another redeeming trait. The Nairs show some ^'reason 
in the madness " of their socialism. The Mormonia building 
up a system on the one imputed by Csesar to the Cynmry, 
but he is carrying it out beyond the pale of society; it 
is simply an .absurdity to suppose a case — Csesar says the 
chUdren of the concubine of ten belonged to number one in 
the series of paramours — which had ten to one chances 
against its establishment, whether we consider the power 
of maintenance or the will of the abandonment of offspring. 
The circumstance Csesar couples with his fact is just the 
weakest point in the case, the rule being a step-father to the 
child of his own wife, as the least probable conditions for the 
maintenance of ofispring and the development of a race or 
nation. Csesar says the population of Britain was extraor- 
dinarily dense, the houses equally abundant, and ten men 
to every hearth. We know besides that the British maidens 
followed their compatriots to the defence of the frontier. 
This argues no deficieilty of the female portion of the 
community. We know that the Britons of this island and 
of Brittany were one race; yet the custom in question 
was never imputed to the Bretons, nor did Csesar speak 
so bad a thing of them, his ^^ Yeneti." That people were 
bold antagonists of the first Caesar at sea, and we know that 
their race in Britain were always sailors, but we cannot 
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imagine that some women of Portsmouth then were what the 
wandering profession of onr marine from distant sections 
make or find them now. 

Caesar's information is gathered in Kent, There the 
Gavelkind land had a peculiar form of descent, to all equally, 
this is not peculiarly British, it agrees with the Roman law ; 
so that it throws no light on the previous evidence, nor 
affects the comment. The idea was a social solecism, or a 
case against society, an outrage against property, but a 
greater departure from the feelings of mankind, whether 
in the civilised or savage state. Instead of a peaceful, 
Caesar's Britons would have been a disordered community ; 
instead of populous, deficient in numbers ; instead of a race 
of untold antiquity, they could but have been an ofi&lip, 
shed yesterday by a stock well quit of them, and to-morrow 
worn out, lost, and forgotten. The story is an imputation, 
not on Caesar's credibility, but on his feelings as a man. He 
was labouring to surprise Rome by his tales, not less than 
by his achievements; in the latter he was unscrupulous 
of means, in the former unpardonably careless of the 
evidence. 

A few miscellaneous topics may be added before the 
subject is quilted. Welsh ale and cheese may have been 
British tastes, the Germans do not appear to have used 
the latter. (Tacitus Germ.) The Caesar's account 
does not tally. As to fermented liquors, the Osses- 
simi, who are approximated to the Feneti, or Brittany, by 
geographers, are referable to UDV tvine, which may include 
cyder or beer. The store-meat of the Britons was pork, 
as Pifff meaning store (Pig-iron or lead), may render Pig xi r 
this name is topographical in the \ale of Kennet, as Beg- 
Puz to y:i compacted stores. There may be other sug- 
gestive words of the Semitic larder as to Britons. It will 
be observed that the cheese counties — Gloucester, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Cheshire (indoctrinated from Wales) with 
North *Wilts, were within the British pale, while Norfolk 
and Suffolk (the latter especially) are infamous in the cheese- 
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market, York maintains the credit of the North Britons, 
as Wilts and Hampshire in the south for hacon. 

Of the toilet of the " Britons " the most striking par- 
ticular was their fighting " in buf,'^ which was bold and 
not without a wise precaution, looking to the cure of wounds. 
The tattooing the skin, or marking it with battle-colours, 
seems to have been a custom prevailing in Britain to the 
Norman era. Of the articles of toilet. Dr. Whittaker, 
and other careful antiquaries, have enlarged and may be 
consulted by all who would indulge in the pleasure of 
following clear and copious details. 

Of the games of the young Britons, we may instance, 
see-saw VW VXD backward and forward, and that of Tau, 
nv^ f the sudden turn, or striking off at right angles, after 
impact. Although not mentioned as an arm of war, the 
Bow occurs in TOp Keston, a bow-shaped hill adjoining 
« Shooter's Hill." 

But having so little to say to these " small deer '* of our 
subject, we may now ask the reader whether the Britons 
are associated with savages ; finding, as we do, the savage 
impatient of labour. Livy affirms this of the Gauls, who 
approached Rome with riotous songs and the heads of 
enemies at their horses' bridles. He says, "They com-* 
menced the campaign more than men, concluded it less 
than women." The American Indians shrink from the 
clearing axe of four pounds weight ; their hunting-grounds 
are freed of underbrush by autumn-burnings not by the 
labour of the hewer. What road-labour, what tackle, and 
combination of levers must have been employed on the 
massive placings of British masonry! The forging of 
tools and metallurgy generally down to the details of coining 
belonged to them. Their war-chariots required wheel- 
wrights. Our horse-races are still held in the neighbourhood 
of British settlement — Doncaster, near Coningsbury Castle, 
or Caer Conan ; Keni, where " Arthur " defeated the Saxon, 
and may have graced the stand at the course, bestowing 
bis royal largesse on the winner ; at Epsom or Effingham^ 
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near the district treasury of Maiden, or the more important 
station, ** shire," near Leatherhead, where our day brings 
back the past in the struggle for the Oaks. Under the 
Romans, whose system was that of maintaining stipendiary 
kings in their provinces. (Agric. 97, c. 2.) : the historian 
(Tacitus) observes the aptitude of the Britons for ad- 
mitting ** pacem nostram," which he describes : — " Idem 
quod apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur ciim pars 
servitutis esse." 

Phrasutagus, the husband of Bonduca, may refer us to 
Tl^n D'no the commune-governor. 

York, " Wapentakes," Northumberland, " Wards," these 
divisions appear to exclude the British tything and hundred. 
Bretwalder, a Saxon term. (" Mackintosh," 39.) 
Roman colonies. Annals Tacit, xiv. S7. Add xiv. 9. 
The George and Garter appears to date back to early 
Cymmric scenes. As to the glorious Knight, we must refer 
the reader to " Bishop Heber's Travels " in Russia for parti- 
culars of the ancient ceremonies of St. George, and with 
what is hereafter said of the Persian and Arabian Chimsera 
or Enke (Part ii.) : we must vindicate our Saint, he was not 
Gibbon's Saint George of Cappadocia and of Alexandrine 
celebrity. As to the collar of the order, *73tt , or Monogen, 
and the reliques, golden tongues, of the Crimea and of 
Britain, say something. The ^^ sacred poems " untranslated 
and preserved by the Gildases commencing Rise, Oni, ( "^aM ) 
give the first word and its idea in the motto, " Honi soit." (/) 
. At Kenton, between the Ken and Ex, Devon, a title in 
fee simple is acquired by three descents of the property 
in one family. 

Gafol-land, or Gavalkind, has been before explained; it 
prevails in North Wales as well as in Kent. 
. British Gold Coin. — British Gold chain, and very flexible 
armlet discovered at Pattingham, Staffordshire; as also in 
Merionethshire. 

Commerce. — The Phoenician traffic on our coasts has been 
admitted to an indefinite extent in the course of superficial 
notices of British antiquities. Cadiz has been a smelting 
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station for the ores of Cornwall imported to the Continent. 
Sir James Mackintosh supposes that our wares reached the 
interior of the empire by the rivers of France. 

The details given in the present chapter may appear of 
trifling amount^ but their relative importance even in their 
application to our institutions, to exhibit connexion for 
these with an earlier system, can only be estimated by a 
comprehensive survey of the state of our information in 
points of early constitutional policy, or of the origin and 
introduction of what we justly consider essentials to, and 
bulwarks of British liberty and order. 

For such a review we have the result of the labours of 
Savigny, already referred to, in tracing out a " History of 
the Roman Law in the Middle Ages," one of the most 
complete and methodical inquiries that ever developed 
historical truths, and of that impartial character which 
accompanies indefatigable and profound critical research. 
He finds something like system in the occupation of the 
conquered lands and in the law and its administration in 
the mixed communities of Roman with Heruli, Westgoth, 
Ostrogoth, Lombard, and Frank : i, &., he discovers personal 
right or recognition of the race and law of the individuial 
instead of the territory, and the administration of the law by 
the Commons generaUy, until select judges were called in aid 
by Charlemagne, or at his era. After having fixed as well 
the Roman (Republican and Imperial) administration of 
the law and that of the barbarians respectively, he proceeds 
in detail to detect among the barbarian establishments or 
states of modem Europe any traces of Roman law, distin- 
guishing where it occurred among working institutions or 
in the schools. 

The latter details are little to our purpose ; but for this 
island his discoveries are, as also in the rest, inconsiderable. 
Cap. X. Selden (Diss, ad Fletam, c. vii.) had, indeed, 
denied all traces of the Roman law. But there is a law 
limiting reclaim to property in certain cases to three months : 
it is expressly stated to be ex libro Theodonana: legii 
(Wilkins Leges Anglo Sax. et Cauciani) ; the law dates 
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between 1100 — 1185. In the laws of Wales, about 940, 
the testimony of more than one witness is made necessary. 
(Duck de usu et auct. Rom. ii. 8. sec. 16) ; it alludes to the 
Roman law of the text, and is found in the '^ Breviary and 
Code Justin," C. L. 9, c de Test. iv. 20. 

Bede (Eccles. Hist, ii., c. 5) speaks of the Roman law, but 
it is only for analogy; Alcuin and Adhelm mention tlie 
law as a branch of study. 

What he finds of our institutions is (cap. 4), '' Among the 
Anglo-Saxons it was a rule that each freeman (Freeman) 
must live not merely in a hundred^ hut also specially in a 
commune of ten-'meni which last stood in relation to each 
*other of neighbours, bail for each other; slaves on the 
contrary were bailed by their masters.*' He adds : " The 
Saxon names of the tything * Tien-manna- Tala,* * Friborg,* 
or * Frioborgus,' and that for the freemen, * Friborgi.' " 
(LI. Canci, 1007—1035, Wilt. LI., p. 135.) He shows that 
the institution was assigned more especially to the com- 
munity of York ; in a note (LI. Edward, 1042—1066, c. 20. 
Wilkins, p. 201 ; Canci, vol. iv., p. 338). 

In a subsequent page of the same chapter he sums up on 
the administration of law by the Commons or freemen in 
general — ^he says : " They (the freemen) had to prove the 
facts to settle and apply the rule of law as the expressions 
of the SaHc and Ripuarian law indisputably show, * legem 
Salicam et Ripuariam dicere.'" Herein differ essentially 
the right of Schoffen (the freemen as judges) from the law- 
administration of the Romans, which latter went upon a 
partition of the judicial office, so that the Praetor settled 
the rule of law, but the state of facts was made by the judex. 
It is very remarkable that the Jury Law of England, which 
appears to arise so naturally out of the common German 
Schoffen law rather agrees on this essential point, not with 
the German law-procedure, but rather with the Roman, and 
I do not know how to explain this agreement." A note 
on this passage is as follows : — " Materials for this inquiry 
are found in a treatise, ' Sur TOriginc des Jugemens par 
Pairs et par Juries' (in Bamadi, 'Institutions au droit 
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Fraii9ais : Paris, an. viii., 8vo. ')." He derives the jury from 
the old dompurffatores, but ignores the former existence of the 
Schqffen,* But the disappearance or decline of the Schoffen 
and the insertion of the compurgators is the greatest difficulty 
in the inquiry. According to Eichorn's idea, the juries 
are to be ascribed to the learned in place of the old custom- 
law, wherein the old judiciary were applicable ; in Germany 
by learned Schoffen {Scabinij the select judges of Charle- 
magne) ; in England, on the other hand, this has been set 
right by a learned judge. 

In the following section of the chapter, treating of the 
superior officers, he says: — "Among the Anglo-Saxons at 
the eleventh century were the following: the Ten-man 
community, called *Friborg,' of which one individual was 
Frihorges heofod^ or President. Ten friborgs made a 
* Hund/red-man^^ under a Decanus, or Tienheofod; a thousand- 
men, or 100 Frihorges^ made a Hundredumy or Wapentake 
under Centurio or Centenarius. The Decanus had jurisdic- 
tion in small matters, the Centenarius in all even the highest, 
they were related as Centenarius under the Count among 
the Franks. Above both (Centenarius and Decanus) came 
Comes and Yicecomes, whose relations to the former are 
not understood. This arrangement is attributed to King 
Alfred ; he may have renovated much of the whole and 
its particulars, but there is little doubt that the plan of the 
institution was national. Here also the Duke appears 
simply as a superior officer during a war.*' 

A passage immediately preceding the first here quoted, 
commences — " In the Frieslanders', Angles', and Saxons* 
law occur * Nohiles et Liberi^ * Adehingi et Liheri^ " And 
a chronicle of the ninth century says of the Saxons — " Quae 
gens omnis in tribus ordinibus divisa consistit: sunt enim 
inter illos qui FMilingi, sunt qui FriUngi, sunt qui Lazzi, 
illorum lingua dicuntur : Latina ver6 lingu& hi sunt Nobiles, 
Ingenuiletf atque Servilas,^* 

This learned critic, commentator, and historian has scarcely 
overlooked any important passage, and none involving prin- 

* Perliaps a term borrowed from the neighbouring Cimri, tDS}t27 judge. 
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ciples relative to the subject. Accordingly for a period at 
which definite relations are made out for the classes in other 
of the new European communities^ nothing is made out for 
the Saxons in England, except that they were divided into 
Tythings and hundreds: a convenient arrangement, and 
readily adopted by the subsequent conquerors and taxors 
who usurped the island.* Beyond the southern shires, we 
do not know, nor can assume, that those elementary divisions 
were formed into aggregates (in the Celtic territory of Lan- 
cashire a hundred, Salford, contains 250 square miles), but in 
the old Cymric districts these hundreds seem to have been 
collected into Shires or Sirs (the latter is the designation in 
Wales), and the old Court of Record for the hundred, '^ The 
Sheriffs^ Tomy^ or Wapentake by its Saxon synonym (de- 
scribed as a ceremony opened by touching the arms or 
weapons of the Sheriff), was an occasion on which the Sheriff 
entered his district Term, tnCd , or when he set up his spear 
as a standard pn • 

But beyond this district-administration of the law, all 
authorities, from the text-books, records, or ancient collec- 
tions of documents, appear to fail us. The institution 
Ty thing y and the same grouped into larger divisions, and the 
idea of bail or pledge embodied in them, as these stand alone 
are non-descript, or convey a meaning simply of rural clubs. 
If we would connect these with trial by Jury, Compurgators 
are to be taken as a connecting link, according to the texts, 
but how ? 

The Bail or CluA may have acted as compurgators upon 
occasion, so as to screen the individual ; but that would 
hardly be allowed, they being responsible collectively for the 
injury complained of. Neither is there any necessary con- 
nexion between a Verdict or Judgment ^ for they were synony- 
mous (Mirror 209), and an oath to supersede or ward off 

* ViUa and Frankpledge are synonymous in the early collections of 
English, law ; and in a law of WiUiam the Conqueror, zxix., we have 
» Et postea si serait cuz sit villa in frankoplegio." 

L 
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trial. The trial by Jury is trial of the fact and of the law ; 
the verdict is to find " murder," " trespass," as the case may 
be, and not simply that the prisoner caused the death of A. B., 
or entered on his premises. The Jury has the office of 
judgey and the trial is " by the country." 

These expressions are not intended as contending for a 
literary definition, but as conveying a fact of our institutions. 
Trial by Jury is truly and completely the old, free, common 
Court of the freemen, and it has come up after some interval 
of disuse, in which period the Compurgators were apparently, 
as the trial by battle and ordeal, used as means in a doubtful 
case where an opinion or judgment could not be come at. 
Our system or institutions seem thus to have come to us in 
fragments, we know not whence. 

■f he " Grand Jury," or " Grand Inquest," may perhaps 
claim, more uninterruptedly, very ancient descent. This 
body, by their oath, are to keep secret their grounds of judg- 
ment and the evidence, and, like their witnesses, are only 
liable in damages to the accused. A more arbitrary tribunal 
could scarcely be imagined, nor one to which the set-off of 
Compurgators was more needed. On the other hand the 
Tythings were communities of familiar and almost domestic 
association, and asylums for their owi^ offenders ; the informer 
would have been an outcast in his tything. In this dilemma 
of the country a highly trustworthy Grand Jury, having the 
full confidence of the country, would have reconciled 
difficulties, and assured the peculiar British communes. Let 
us suppose that condition of the Grand Jury satisfied, guilt 
is at once attainted, subject to trial "by the country," and 
the public peace is assured, (jg) The trial " by the country" has 
survived to this day, after having been confirmed more than 
twenty times, when attempts to supersede it were made by the 
Executive of the day ; and it has existed in its present form 
for ages after the trial " by the country," or freemen, had 
fallen into disuse on the continent of Europe, whether from 
the inconvenience and exaction incident to the Sheriffs un- 
necessary summonses, or from the impracticable and disorderly 
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character of the court. In form the petit Jury is the counter* 
part of the Ghrand Jury. This latter may have fostered and 
restored the other fundamental Institution. 

We have only to point out how that important condition of 
a trustworthy hody, to make presentments and return a true 
bill, or avow their want of sufficient information in the case : 
a body who impartially weigh the evidence, and scrupulously 
avoid trivial grounds for interfering with the liberty of the 
subject, and yet stand forth fearlessly as the watchmen of 
public order. The difficulty is met by the fact that the 
Grand Jury were originally all Knights, {Glo. 2, 145; 
JBraet 1 16 ; Mirr. 209.) They were The Twelve of Arthur's 
Court ; or, as we have attempted to develop that name, they 
were bound up with the old Cymric faith, and of that order 
of chivalry ; an exceptional yet powerful element of society 
in the middle ages, the darkness of which parted from their 
path ; and they were descended apparently from the remotest 
date of Cymric antiquity. 

The good offices of chivalry in dispelling the darkness of 
feudalism^ or of military slavery and lawlessness, its service in 
gradually letting in ideas of international rights, and making 
Christian sanctions a reality : these which are apparent in the 
pages of history, are not more remarkable than the pointing 
towards Britain and Arthur as the place and fountain of 
chivalry. The word "Knight," or knecht (servant), appears 
to render " supreme servants " of the triads, and that expres- 
sion seems to come from " Galovyd,^' Knight or servant^errant 
lar nb2 ; such office is described in that triad which says 
(82 p. 63, Tr. 24 p. 6), that Sir Trystan and two others (to 
make out the triad) " had the privilege of going wherever they 
wished, in the isle of Britain, without opposition, unless they 
went unlawfully." In anotherpassage {CanyCwrwf^ p. 62-6) 
the secresy of the Grand Jury is expressed: — 

<< The bardid art knoweth 
What conceals the Calovyd." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Celt and Gaul the same. — Celts in Britain, Cymmry in Dacia, Celts near 
tlie Cymmry on the Baltic. — Armorica explained. — Britons or Armo- 
ricans are " Conan." — Chenim. — Cheni and Veneti the same. — ^Pytha- 
goras and Druidism. — " Brennus " always Celt — ^Belinus Cymmric. 
— Corsenians and Lcegrians, Gwynned, Welsh, Isle of Honey. — Scot, 
Pict, Gwiddel, Briton, Albion, Erin. — ^Bretons. — Cimbri in Devon. — 
Conan and Chenin illustrated by extracts fipom Poems. — Ken in Topo- 
graphy; minute illustration. — Kent and Gafol or Gavelkind. — ^The 
British Tribes in Ccesar. — Silures of Tacitus. — Catte. — ^Brigantes. — 
Beflections on Mixed race Celto- Saxon. — ^Conclusion of Part I. 

We are novtr prepared to suggest reasons for discrepancies and 
difficulties among our ethnohgical texts and authorities. 

" Celt " and " Gaul " were synonymous, Pausanias tells us. 
G sounds k in Welsh. The Celts overspread the whole of 
central Europe, according to Dionysius Halic. iv., 1, @, 3. 
Caesar informs us that the Gauls once made foray and settle- 
ment east of the Rhine. He also notices an existing settle- 
ment in Germany of Gallic Tectosages. nb:i» emigrant, 
or bs , equivalent to dan^ may or may not, either of them, 
report the name " Celt " or " Gaul." Pausanias may have 
been right or wrong as to identity of the two words. The 
Teutonic " Welsches," and Frank modification " Galles,*' 
applied to foreigners generally, may have originated in the 
name adopted spontaneously by Celts, when they alone were 
neighbours to the Teutones. There were Belgse and other 
Celts in Britain, and, as Caesar informs us, a prince of Soissons 
claimed homage in Britain, but apparently in right of his 
Celtic settlers here. We have seen the " Chiltem Hundreds*' 
described as Celtina, on reference to Cadwallader. 
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The possession of Daciay whose chief was Bacohalus, 
plbya , chief of the Dykes, and whose fortified lines, from 
antiquity, are found availahle still in practical strategics, will 
be found to give Semitic, or plain, ^ritish topography. {See 
Second Part.) Semitic names extend from the mouth of the 
Danube to the head of the Hadriatic, as noticed hereafter. 
The Veneti there, and the Veneti of Brittany, may have been 
of kindred race; some points of approximation are hinted 
hereafter: the latter as " Armoricae," ar-mor (pn-^ea), boast 
a Celtic sobriquet. It is noticed by Pliny, that the Baltic is 
called by its bordering people, " Mormorosa," meaning 
*' Salt-sea ;" mar mor means as much in Celtic. But there 
are Celts to-day (Dr. Clarke's " Travels ") in the steppes 
approaching the Baltic: these may have been nearer to 
Pliny's correspondent than the Baltic Cymmry were ; these 
may have called the Baltic Eim-areim, n'^'^V U^ , upper sea. 
» . . Northern. 

The Gauls are accredited with arts and civilization, ex- 
tending to possession of Greek literature. What Ceesar calls 
Greek letters, may have been as little Greek as the Tuscan 
were. But not being Latin, Ceesar may have styled them 
Greek. But this is not material, they had not Greek litera- 
ture in Csesar's time. At that period the language of the 
Gauls was Celtic in the instance of the name applied to 
Brittany. " Armorica" — " Ar-mor," on sea, and " Morini," 
coast east of Calais, i.e,, maritime : so in '^ Belgse," and other 
cases. The former instance, " Armoricee," the people indi- 
cated, styled themselves Cheni, as " Conan " afterwards is 
applied to Brittany, the aspirate is represented in Latin by 
y, and the name given is Veneti, as dso for the settlement 
on the Hadriatic, which heads a series of Semitic names from 
the East of the Valley of the Danube to its source, as in 
'^ Genounia," near Lake Bergantz, for p fortified, that 
name " Genounia" also appearing in Britain, south of the 
Wall of Severus. (a) 

Pythagoras is accredited with the opening a Druid school 
at Marseilles, and so indoctrinating Gaul with Druidism 
(Ammianus), and with what not besides. He being a 
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Brahmin in tenets, may have introduced the Hindu element 
in the languages ancient and modem of Europe. 

These usual Ethnological points are re-stated to show that 
too much is attempted to be proved. 

If we look merely to what is afloat on the surface of history, 
we shall find the Celtic and non-Celtic element at work. 
" Brennus " is the Gallic leader on all occasions in classic 
writ : it is Celtic, " Brennin ar yr Innis," chief of the whole 
island, having been frequently used here. " Brehon," judge, 
is of the same root. The Cymric/term is Bel^ ba , lord or 
chief, 13^2 , " our chief," as in " Cunobeline," " Cassivelan." 
In the account (Justin) of Brennus' predatory expedition from 
the West to the East of Europe, including the attack of 
Delphi, we find the Tolosatae, or people of Thoulouse, re- 
turning laden with spoil, and repentant of their acts, throwing 
into the lake an amount of wealthy a prize for a Koman Con- 
sul, who drained the waters to recover the precious deposit. 
The Tolosatae were by this act Druid-school'd, the Cymry of 
harp and that high-searching Theology. Humboldt finds 
the people of that locality akin to those across the Pyrenees 
and the most ancient settlers in Europe. (6) 

If we look at the Insular distinctions of Cymmry, there is 
little to satisfy us. As to '^ Coranians and Laegry," in the 
native distinctions of community, we must be contented to 
leave these two as the Eastern and Midland counties, perhaps 
distinct from the Brigantes (where B represents, as in Persian, 
the aspirate, or W, or Y) or Yorkshire. Perhaps the expla- 
nation of the two former is scarcely admissible without dis- 
cussion, if we should refer the one to *13 a lamb^ as being 
shepherds of the open downs occupied by the CAeni; and the 
other to as^b , stammerer, or indistinctly understood. Per- 
haps the latter may have given their sobriquet to the river 
Loire, whence they may, at an after era, have brought it 
hither. 

The native term for North Wales " Gwynedd," is 
synonymous with "Venedotia," a name applicable to the 
Britons, as well in the north of France, as at the sources 
of the Danube at the Adriatic. 
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The tenn " Welsh," is Teutonic, applied by them to all 
west of the Rhine, as to Italians; it means a '^ foreigner,'* but 
may have been an adopted word " Gaul," since the French 
(Frank) designation of Wales and Welshmen, is Galles and 
Gaulois. 

Great Britain is termed the " Beli's island of Honey," in 
a stanza addressed to King Manogan " Uthr Pend/ragon^^ 
I Arch. p. 73. Honey ns is referred to nD3 farted^ which 
is probably the original, in a passage referring to intestine 
divisions, to Beli (helium) a word of the Neo-Bard era, or 
time of Saxon invasion. The ^ar^i^i^ n^ay^ however, refer to 
the British institution of Tythingy i, e.y honey ^ may express 
Briton. 

It must be confessed, that records and traditions carry 
Welsh, or mixed Celtic topography, back to the eleventh 
century in Wales. But we have to penetrate beyond a limit 
which found Welsh literature in a very advanced state, with 
all conventional terms fixed. 

But if we venture beyond district topography, we are at 
fault. " Scot," is said to be " wanderer," rXlXO gives that 
idea. Pict or Ficht, or Gwiddel, or " Widdel Ficht," or the 
same without " Ficht," apply to Lowland Scot ; these were 
called by Scots, ** Creutnach," or " Corn-eater," that idea is 
given by Ficht, or ** Wight " T^ • Their establishment in 
Scotland, is by some assigned to Nuil, the Irish Alexander, 
in 376. (c) In the ninth century, they were driven out of 
Scotland by Kenneth II., and took refuge in Denmark and 
Scandinavia. The Cimri were " Creutnach." (<i) 

Pictones, in France, may have another root nno a ditch ; 
here the P seems radical, it is never dropped. 

Gweddel or Weddel, may be watUed or plaided b'^b ^SS , 
quickly turning, i. ^., chequered. 

" Briton," is referred often to " Brith," Celtic spotted; 
that Celtic word may come from Bard (whence Pard or 
Leopard) jotted T12 . 

Albion pb white, and Erin p*i green, seem Semitic; the 
former is sometimes referred to all the myths that hang on 
Albis in Liguria. (e) 
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Having run over the principal designations of race or 
country in the British Channel, we find a Cymraic term 
applies to all these familiar terms in British Ethnology, as 
we shall trace it widely and in minute detail in our topo- 
graphy. It would be no contradiction to find Cymraic terms 
concurrent with Celtic, as " Armorica" and "Brittany," or 
as that community styled themselves in history and on 
various records, " Communes Galliae," a distinguishing 
phrase, as we shall perceive, in tracing the "Tything," as 
institutional among the ancient Britons. We find " Conan," 
or " Cenin," expressly applied to Brittany, and prevalent in 
Great Britain, a point to be very particularly dwelt upon 
hereafter. " Pict " does not occur in Brittany, which, alone, 
is an inference that the word is not synonymous with 
Briton. If, on the other hand, we find "Prydain," in 
Scotland, we may apply the term to the Strathclyde Britons 
or settlements in Cumberland, afterwards removed to the 
Clyde. If we find no Cymry, or Cimbri in Britain, in the 
*^ Notitia," the " Itinerary," or in Ptolemy, it is sufficient, 
that it has at length turned up in the charts or pages of 
Richard of Cirencester. Here we may pause to take 
Richard's designation of the Cimbric district. It was 
bounded west by the Comubians, east by the "Morini" 
{maritime^ which expresses Dorset), the mountains Ocrene 
(lp^ , a horn broken ofi",) ran on to the northern border and the 
river Uxilla. In this arm of land, which stretches out 
from the district of the Hedui (Ilchister and Glaston), and 
which is intersected by the river Uxilla, was situated that of 
the Cambrians. Caps. vi. and xvi. 

If we find this limited western district assigned to 
** Cimbri," it may be an argument, not against the " Britons," 
or " Chen," or " Chenmagni " (Ptolemy), being other than 
Cimbri ; for the Welsh call themselves " Cynmric," a word 
that seems to comprise " Cenmwr," " the Great Chen;" but 
the fuller vocal expression Cimbri, may denote dialectic 
difference. In Gwawd Llud, we have " The four-tongued 
Cymry : " and again, " Druids of the enclosure of the four 
languages for the tour quarters," occurs in Cynddel; and 
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My Lord Llewellen rules the men of four tongues/* is 
found in Llygard Gwr. (/) The Welsh annals comprise the 
whole island in " Innis Prydn/* and divide the community into 
Cymiy^ Laegry, Coranians^ and sometimes a fourth* (^) But 
Cymiy is of national import, as the Cymry took up the 
national cause against the Celtic borderer. 

" The Cymry prosper, woe to the Irish." (A) 

Richard of Cirencester adds, that " the Cimbri in Wales 
is a modem name, he knows not how ancient it were in 
Cornwall." We have a hint that we may improve on reading 
in the Preidden Annwn, "When we went with Arthur 
into the mournful conflict) except seven, none returned from 
Caer Ocrene." It appears, that the Arthurians were an 
accession of Cimric power in West Britain. The last 
passage follows one describing Arthur's voyage. We shall 
have to discover whence. 

Among passages that indicate Conan Cynan, and other 
forms of the same word, as designation of race, and that the 
Cynmric, are the following — Avellenan of Merddin. When 

Cadwallader (Celtic for battle-leader) comes to the con- 
ference at the ford of Rheon, with Conan, in opposition to 
the movements of the Saxons, the Cymmry become supreme, 
and brilliant is their leader." Armes Brydain of Taliessin. 

" Conan in Gwynned, 
Is the omen before the slaughter, 
And Cadwallader is a joy 
Unto Cymmry." 

Taliessin also says, that the Ambrosian prophecies are of 

Cadwallader and Conan. The Gwawd Liud has, '* In the 

long public chief-song of Cadwallader and Conan." Elphin's 

consolation has, — 

** When he flies from the judgment, 
What is the bard or his song P 
When Conan is called 
To the chair of citation, 
Before the presence of Cadwallader, 
And he flies from decease on earth. 
To Conan son of Bran." 

— Proph. Merlin ab Alan de Ins., 101. * 
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" When Arthur returns as a grey-headed old man, on a white 
horse, then Cadwallader shall call on Conan, and take Albany 
into alliance." (i) 

The syllable Ken occurs ten times, as before noticed, in 
each of the following counties : North Wilts, Somerset, 
and Hereford ; eight times each, in Devon, Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, Cheshire and Worcestershire ; five or six times each, 
in Warwickshire, Oxford, Gloucester, Stafibrd, Shropshire, 
and Kent ; it also occurs repeatedly in Yorkshire and West- 
moreland. The most ancient position was no doubt Kent. 
The vale of the Kennet gives " Cannings,*^ and East and 
West Kennet in the neighbourhood of the important British 
remains, Abury. The western limit of the name is at 
Kentchurch in Monmouthshire, Kington near Radnor, and 
Knighton, near Ludlow. 

In the metropolitan counties and neighbourhood, there 
occurs an important illustration. We have Kensington, in 
Doomsday, Ken-isis-tun, t. e., wtO"^ p the ancient Chen (re- 
serving explanation of the principal word). KinffstoUy if we 
refer to the map, will appear as a hundred " between Kings- 
ton," ancient " Mawtfordd,*^ or great road or passage. 
Maiden, i.e., T btD treasury, and Kew mp a strait, or 
thread, or strand (Strand-on-the- Green is opposite Kew). 
The locality, as a British settlement, was probably suggested 
by contiguity to the great passage connecting the settlements 
on either bank of the Thames. All the names in this locality 
are Semitic in name, or of British institutional import. 
" Isleworth," Gwstlewode or Doomsday, referring to Gwrystle 
(Welsh) hostage ; the '*Aits," to *•« island. "Petersham," 
including within old boundaries Richmond-hill, is like pert 
in Welsh, pretty 1H0 . Teddington (the tide does not end 
there) to tdta tot, mnd, as also in Tottenham and Tooting. 
Twickenham on the bank, to the Kingston hundred, is nvn 
or n37ia to turn or deviate, a meaning more fully expressed 
in the neighbouring " Twyford," «. e., turn of the road, but 
here meaning the turn of the Ken, the road from the town of 
Kingston to this point, having kept near the bank of the 
river. A glance at the map will be more suggestive than 
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mere detail in description. Twickenham is partly within 
JSion Manor, Isleworth, of which the rolls extend back to 
Henry I., its history is beyond that period, it having belonged 
to the Duke of Cornwall, brother of William the Norman. 
Erom this point, among other routes that across Acton to 
Harrow and Maiden Ashes, near Epping, abound with 
Semitic names and British references. These observations on 
the topographical extent of Ken, might be much extended, 
but from fear of tiring the reader. We have said that Kent 
was the most important illustration extant, as to the preva- 
lence and import of the word. Kent is a Gavlekind county, 
which, as in Gabelle, in France, ai^d Al-Cabala, in Spain, 
meant tax ; the word Gabel is Semitic bsi with that signifi- 
cation, tax. Whether they paid tribute for their sheep- 
walks to an earlier hunter-tribe in possession of the country, 
or whether the Gabel had reference to the Koman dominion, 
cannot now be determined ; the peaceful condition of 
Kent under that protectorate was remarkable, but might be 
explained by the seat of administration of residence of the 
head of the Britons or Cheni having been fixed in their 
north-eastern district, after the Roman colonies were estab- 
lished in the county, of earlier settlement. 

We now proceed to consider the matter on other than 
topographical data. The emblem of Wales, the leek, is in 
Welsh Cenhinen or Cenin : the Hebrew name for the leek 
imports house n^tn , that meaning also attaches to Ken p 
^n establishment, mD a prepared place, also a plant or scion. 
The Welsh name for penny is Ceniog. The name Cuno- 
BeUnua or Cymbeline and Cynan (a king of Anglesea who 
opposed Hoel the good), refer to the supremacy or nationality 
of the Keni. 

We may pursue this subject, which is of the highest im- 
portance in this inquiry, further. The data are so scanty for 
forming an idea of British nationality, which Caesar prepared 
to destroy more vigorously than to understand. 

The general's art is not the constructive, nor is he respon- 
sible for the reports of his spies and interpreters. Within a 
century from the first invasion the Cheni-Keni had paid the 
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price of a justifiable rising, by a final reduction to the stat6 
of a B/Oinan province. Cassar, in his second campaign, 
espouses the cause of ManduhratuiSy of the " Trmobantes," a 
name assigned by geographers to Essex. The word Toryn is 
prince^ Penteryn chief of chiefs. {Thierry ^ p. 3.) Mandu 
jnaj be referred to n*73)D a tax; the word SegoniisLci and 
SegonsiX, in that narrative, may perhaps be referred to '»iaB7 
wanderer ; others of the proper names are of districts — 
Bibrociy Berkshire, or watery, CeLSsivelan refers to the 
British name for Commander-in-chief, Velan hy^ chief, and, 
as before observed, his territory was apparently that of the 
Catauclani. To his measures, or assumption of authority, the 
Cenimagni were opposed, Caesar informs us. 

The Silures, in the subsequent events in Briton, appear to 
have occupied the area allotted on the map to the Catauclani ; 
they were foremost and inveterate in their hostilities to the 
Romans, as illustrated in the campaigns of Ostorius Scapula, 
ending in the captivity of the barbarian chief Caradoc, or 
Caractacus, who, trusting his person, after defeat, to the 
queen of the Brigantes, had been delivered up by a treacherous 
host. The Keni, or Iceni, were not engaged in the campaigns 
of the " Silures." Tacitus speaks of the rising of the 
Brigantes, subsequent to his (Caractacus') defeat, as stimulated 
by the easiness of their position, on the removal of a trouble- 
some neighbour. "Who were the " Silures ? " They appear 
to have been driven into South Wales, or its borders, when 
they were most efiectively engaged against the Romans. 
Silrhir means nbe? a long slip, or offset, descriptive of the 
ground, South Wales, and leaving us to seek further as to its 
occupants on the occasion. As to the border eastward of 
the clan of Caradoc, Tacitus, with his usual brevity, ascribes 
a previous rising of the Keni to the Romans occupying a line 
of posts — the "Fosse-road" from Gloucester to Lincoln; 
this would or should have been the British lines as parallel 
to the Icenian way, or " Ichencheld." The Romans had 
broken into their lines. Westward of this the wooded 
country extended to the " Co^«"-wold Hills, comprising the 
" Cattieuclani." The Catti were a tribe found in Germany, 
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near Jutland — (Tacit, Germ. 36). — The Picts^ not ^^picti" 
because the Britons wore paint, " battle colours," " vitro se 
inficiunt " (CsBsar), were (as the Aticottiy afterwards found as 
Roman auxiliaries from Britain, and described by Jerome as 
cannibals), the barbarous and terrible neighbours of the Keni. 
In the corner, making the western junction of their territories 
the Britons name Bristol^ and Bath^ Bayden, i.e., behind 
T373 i.e., in rear of the Fosse-way; and Bristol was also 
" Caer-Odar," city of the boundary. The Silures may have 
been Cimri, west of Celtina, and allies to Celts. Caves 
near this border exhibit the settlements of savage life ; the 
bone and stone-headed weapons, classed as British relics, were 
with more probability those of the Catti, Picts, or Gael. 

Except those wild hunters and desperate warriors, which 
are perhaps traceable (by Dr. Clarke finding the Scotch 
costume and some phrases and names, as " Inverness,** 
meaning in the corner,) to the Russian steppes near the Don 
and latish — except these the whole community of Britain 
were "British,** or, dropping that title as equivalent to 
" communes ** or " states,'* they were all Keni. {j) 

The Brigantes received a chief, Venusius, from the Cheni, 
in their last struggle with Rome: that community acted 
under a separate municipal rule for the sake of despatch, 
being so far removed from the southern province of the Keni. 
This name occurs in this northern district as well as South, 
the Ken, Kendale, in Westmoreland are examples ; it is not 
certain whether Kingston (Hull) on the Humber can be 
claimed, the Co»i»gsbury near Dorchester of British charac- 
teristic in construction, and many relics make out the con- 
nexion. The word Brigantes, here as in Spain, must be 
taken with a little care in adapting the spelling. B, is a 
letter frequently used as a strong guttural (Doric dialect) ; 
it is the Persian "W as before observed, it had the sound 
of y in Spanish, banda sounding vanda ; it had that sound 
in ancient as still in modern Greek. In Spain " Biscay " 
is put for the Escurra. Here Orkn or York is intended 
313; to extend. Therefore the road from the Severn to 
York is the Myknield; but so also is that west from the 
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same point through South Wales. This will conclude our 
investigation of Keni, or the tcwtjre^ of Herodotus. The 
*' Lagr" never being mentioned on the Roman campaigns 
may have been distinguished as Britons or Keni by that 
people, but not distinguishable by others. The word may 
imply defective pronunciation, or a dialectic difference, from 
lyh to mock and ridiculous; it is particularly used where 
dialectic discrepancy is implied. 

If we connect the foregoing report of the Chen or Chen- 
magui of Ptolemy, a name recurring in Livy and Cassar, 
and again in Kenmuir of Scotland, giving the principal 
word with the Celtic mawr or vawr (equivalent to " magnus") 
which brings the actual Welsh designation of themselves 
Cynmry, we shall approximate an ethnological definition, 
at least with the help of Arthurism, in connexion with the 
Cimbri of Richard of Cirencester. After all that has been 
said, we want not the means of connecting Arthur and 
Cynmry with Britons or Prydon mnsj , the " ears of eom^^ 
emblem of commune and constant subject of inscriptions 
on the British coins. (A) 

Before bringing this chapter to a close, the bearing of 
the foregoing on Celtic settlements in Britain should be 
noticed. First, the demarcation of the Cymmric downs 
by the Fosse-way (from Exeter to York) gives a field to 
the western settlers in a woody district, which WiUiam the 
Norman even found difficulty in reducing to subjection. 
Dr. Whittaker, in his " History of Manchester," fails to 
prove a single point as to British or Cymmric settlement 
there. All that was not Roman he has taken for British ; 
but where he thought he was pursuing a different course, 
he was simply giving principles and details of Celtic settle- 
ment and institutions. It is beside our object to follow 
out this subject further than it has already been illustrated 
as incidentally occurring. But we may just hint that all 
positive facts, as physical distinctions of the communities 
(Lancashire witches), peculiar superstitions, local customs, 
games, character of their single fights, &c., will go to fill 
up the canvass where the subject will be found a Celto-Saxon 
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portrait* The peculiar aptitudes and progress, and on the 
other hand any social defects, will afford profitable employ- 
ment for the thoughts of the statesman and the patriot, 
which may be extended to the consideration of advantage 
or disadvantage of the unmixed Celt races still subsisting 
within the British isles. 

How deeply is it to be deplored that the civilization of 
western Europe found Roman discipline for its base and 
imperial decrepitude as foster mother to its institutions. 
Julius Cassar, if he had belonged to an age in advance of 
his own, and been bom Emperor, might have done more 
for Rome and Britain. He appears to have given Druidism 
a fair hearing. But had he lived to have assumed Christ- 
ianity into the empire, had he drank deeper of the learning 
he but approached, had he reformed the worship as well 
as the calendar of Rome, he would have united the peace 
of Constantino with the glory of new campaigns, he might 
have extended empire and have spared Rome the bloodiest 
scenes in her amphitheatre and forum ; he might even have 
frustrated the pretensions of the modern in binding ancient 
Rome to the faith of the Britons under its ancient faith, 
modified by its Christian dispensation. 

The Britons' expectation of Arthur, viewed together with 
their legend of Merlin, passing through ages and the ocean 
in a ship of glass freighted with wonders, floats our ideas 
far away even beyond the Persian Jannistan (Fairy Land), 
and all the Fancies that have in congenial temperaments 
caught and clung to that association of transient enjoyment. 
The " good people " of the sons of Erin, their Halloween 
and kindred eccentricities of fancy, classing, as it does, their 
ideal with that of the rovers of Eastern deserts or southern 
gardens, they mark distinctly the difference of type, and . 
afford standing ground for separating Celtic from Cimric 
(Cynmraeg) ; and though to the former may have belonged 
a learning and literature far in advance of the era in the 
early centuries of Christianity and beyond them, though the 
round towers of Ireland stand out from all mystery or 
doubt, asserting the science of the Finii, though the Irish 
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lyre, Clarseech, and pipes thrill deeper than the deductions 
of sophist or pedant pleading for her " ancient of days " — 
we may still be proud of the unlettered grandeur of the 
Cynmraig bard and Druid; our childhood welcomed the 
Giant-killer of Arthur's Court, maturer years may admit 
an allusion simply to the Gael, or Pict, and Scot. The 
Cynmry held on to sanctions as much beyond the learning 
of their neighbours as their deep-toned harp excels the 
instruments of their national orchestra; while the undoubted 
Mithraism, or fire-worship of the Culdees (Irish or Celtic 
priest), which, according to Hector Boethius, took root even in 
the Isle of Man, afford irrefragable arguments for original 
difference of race and institutions. This most important 
distinction will come out in a strong light in our subsequent 
suggestions, tracing the Chen or Cimri back to their eastern 
settlements, through relics of primeval epochs, even beyond 
our classical period, or " ancient history." 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER L 

P. 2. (a). Tacit Germ. c. 45. The historian had been describingiin the last 
chapter, Denmark and Sweden, " ipso in oceano," to the northern ocean. 

Trans Suionas aUud mare pigrum, ac prope immotum, quo oingi 
cludique terrarom orbem hinc fides : qu6d extremus cadentis jam solis 
fulgor in ortus edurat aded clarus, ut sidera hebetet. Sonum insuper 
emergentis audiri, formasque deorum, et radios capitis adspid per- 
suasio adjicit. Illuc usque (et fama vera) tantdm natura. 

Ergo jam deztro Suevici maris littore ^stiorum gentes alluuntur: 
quibus ritus habitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannicee propior. Matrem 
De^m venerantur : insigne superstitionis, formas aprorum gestant. Id 
pro armis omnique tutelA : securum De® cultorem etiam inter hostes 
proBstat Rams fern, frequens fustium usus. Frumenta ceterosque 
fructus patientius quikm pro solita Germanorum inertift laborant. Sed et 
mare scrutantur: ac soli omnium succinum, quod ipsl Oleaum vooant, 
inter vada atque in ipso littore legunt " 

Brotier's note "JEstiorum gentes. Nunc Prussia^ the duchies of 
SdmoffUia, Courland, the palatinate of Livonia and Estonia." Again as to 
their superstition : — " Manent adhuc hujus superstitionis, multa vestigia 
in Suecia. Rustici, illo ipso tempore quo sacrum FresD mense Februario 
olim peragebatur, panem formee verris, in multos superstitiosos usus 
paratum componunt. Quod vide apud eruditum Eccardum de rebus 
JPrancia onewtalis^ vol. 1, p. 409." 

Of the language *^ Britanniae propior," the note is " Quod ^stii, in 
extremis Germaniaa finibus positi, linguam Scythico-Celticam, qusB apud 
Britannos diii viguit, retinuerent ut rect^ observat CI. Dithmarus." 

The chapter of Tacitus pursues the subject of Amber, nearly to the close, 
"which is as follows : — '* Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur : in 
tantil^m non modd k libertate sed etiam a servitute degenerant. lilc 

M 
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Sueviffi finis." Cap. 46 describes the Sclavonic races in terms strikingly 
appropriate to the wild tribes of North America, as noticed by Brotier. 

We have only to add that the "Estionee gentes," including Prussia, 
were comparatively late in their introduction to Christianity. 

Among the Suevian states are, cap. 40, Anffli. East of the Suevi were 
described the Catti, cap. 35, 36. 

Now we give cap. 37, but it requires for introduction, an extract from 
cap. 34, on Friesland :—" Angnvanos et Chamavos .... A fronte 
Frisii excipiunt. * Majoribus minoribusque Frisiis,' vocabulum est, ex 
modo virium : utreeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Kheno prsetexuntur, 
ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus, et Bomanis classibus navigatos. 
Ipsum quin etiam oceanum ill^ tentavimus : et superesse adhuc Herculis 
columnas fama vulgavit: sive adiit Hercules seu quidquid ubique 
magnificum est, in daritatem ejus referre consensimus: sed obstinuit 
oceanus in se simul atque in Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit: 
sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de actis Deorum credere quam scire." 

This passage suggests the question, how far north and west had actual 
discovery proceeded at the era of Tacitus ? 

(c) 37. Eundem Oermanise situm proximi Oceano Cimbri tenent 
parva nunc civitas, sed glori& ingens, veterisque famee late vestigia manent, 
utraque rip& (whether of this Cimbric, Chersonese, or of the Adige, the 
place of their defeat by Marius) castra ac spatia quorum ambitu nunc 
quoque metiaris molem manusque gentis, et tarn magni exercit^ fidem. 

The chapter pursues the subject of the " Cimbric war,** and the 

warnings given by it (admonuere) to the empire. Livy, Epitome Ixiii. 
XV, describes two inroads in Gaul and Italy, the first of the Cimbri, the 
latter of Cimbri and TeuUmes ; they are generally alluded to conjointly by 
Cffisar. BelL GaU. i. 25 ; ii. 4; vii. 77, &c. 

It seems to have escaped notice, that " Cimbrius," as a name or title 
to a Suevian chief, occurs in Csesar, 1, xxviii. : **Fagos centum Suevorum 
ad ripam Bheni consedisse, qui Shenum transire eonarentur; iis pneesse 
Nasium et Cimberium fratres." This is the information of the Treviri to 
Ceesar, on passing events. It seems to imply neighbourhood and alliance, 
or conflicts of Suevi with Cimbri, perhaps the conquest and usurpation by 
the former of the Cimric bord^. 

The general notice of the Britons, by Tacitus, is contained in his 
" Agricola," c. xx., ** Cseterum Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint, 
indigense an advecti, ut inter barbaros pariim eompertum. Habitus 
corporum varii: atque ex eo argumenta: namque rutihe Caledoniam 
babitantium coms, magni artus, Germanicam originem aseverant. 
Silurum colorati vultus, et torti plerumque crines, et posita contra 
Hispaniam, Iberos veteres trajecisse, easquesedes occup&sse fidem faciunt: 
proximi QalHs et similes aunt: seu durante originis vi ; seu, pro- 
currentibus in diversa terris> positio eceli corporis habitum dedit : in uni- 
versum tamen sstimanti, Gallos vicinum solum occupfisse^ credibile 
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est, Eorum sacra deprehendas, superstitionum persuasioxie : sermo liaud 
multum diversus, in deposcendis peiiculis eadem audada, et ubi advenere 
in detrectandis eadem fonnido • . . ." 

As to the concluding sentiment of the historian, it seems corrected on 
the occasion described, Annal. xii., 35 : Quod primi Iceni abnuere, valida 
gens, nee prseliis contusi, quia societatem nostram volentes accesserunt: 
bisque auctoribus, circumjectss nationes locum pugnse delegere, septum 
agresti aggere, et aditu angusto ne pervius equiti foret .... Atque illi 
conscientia rebellionis, et obseptis effugiis, multa et clara facinora fecere." 

P. 3 (ft). The "Britannia after the Romans," p. 35 to 71, relates to 
Vortigem, chiefly on the subject of the massacre of the fiards by Hengist. 
Authorities given are as follows : — Owen, " Cambrian Biography;" 
Vaughan, "Mona Antiqua;" Gibson's "Camden, Cambro-Britonf Gildas, 
Nennius, "Triads," p. 61, 68; Evans' "Specimens;" Gfaraldus Cambr, 
Cynddelw, Geoffiey Monmouth, viii. c. ix. ; Leland, " Itin.," 4 ; Appendix 
ad Nennium, Gale, Turner; Owen's "Dictionary;" the Brut TysiHo, the 
Gwawd Lludd; "Cambr. Quart. Mag.," 5, 564; Anewren Godsden, 
"Institutional Triads:" E. Williams Golyddan ; Pennant's "Tour 
through Wales and Scotland." The " Britannia," p. 71—81, relates to 
Ambrosius and Uthyr Pendragon; Muratori, " Sacr. Ital." 1; Milton, 
" Hist England;" Tysilio, Chron. Sax. An., 488; Appendix ad Nennius; 
Gale ; Gervas, " Prophecies de Merlin," and John of Fordun. 

Chapter IV., extending over pp. 82 — 140, contains the Arthurian 
period, and citations to which the present work stands indebted for 
much of the staple used on that subject ; the authorities therein referred 
to, are accordingly to be found generally in this chapter of A. Herbert. 

Chapter V. concludes the Britannia, citing primarily Gildas, on the 
reign of Maelgwin, the " Saxon Chronicle," and Bede, for subsequent 
periods, with the other minute references of a semi-historical character 
in our text. Herbert accuses Tysilio (who was present at the battle 
of Bangor) with concealing the events of the period he undertakes to 
describe. 

In his second Vol., p. 89, note, an admission is made, which must be 
considered by the reader hereafter in reference to the argument pursued 
in this volume, that we have no history of the Britons, " The practice of 
insulting and abusing the Lloegrwys expired with the Beli Bardism. 
The more recent practice, is to pass them over lightly, to take little or no 
notice of the ruin of this island betwixt Humber, Tamar, and Severn ; to 
inquire discreetly little into the cause of that ruin, and to contract the whole 
topic into an eulogy on certain Western mountaineers and warriors, who 
got the name of Cymnry." Our subject, however, takes up the Cymmry 
as a name not to be disposed of without a searching inquiry into all 
possible elements of, or for, a history of the Britons. 

In his second Vol. p. 96, Mr. Herbert notices the failure in the attempt 
of M. Villemarque to enrich archroology from the source of Breton relics 
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of literature : a morceau is a poem of Gwenchlan, dating at the middle 
of the fifth century. It is worth the reading, which can seldom be said 
of the Welsh remains of Bardism. He observes further on M. Ville- 
marquees collection. *^ All save (the) one proved to contain mere popular 
legends and fairy tales, similar to those which are yet current in Ireland 
and the Highlands ; and of so low a type and character that those in which 
Merddin Emmrys figures call him by his French romance name of 
Merlin. Of .Daniel Dremrudd not a vestige is tp be found in this 
collection." 

The omissions here mentioned are not conclusive against admissibility 
of the evidence in a case yet to be made out, and where the evidence has 
yet to be produced. 

P. 4 (c). See Bede and Saxon Chronicle. 

P. 5 (d). Eutropius, 9, c. 21 and 32, CI. Mamcrt, c. 12, Eumenius, 
Paneg ConstantH, c. 12. 

P 7 (e). Dirge of Hercules. Arch. Myvyr, 1. 69. 

P. 8 (/). Brit. p. 34. 

P. 10 (^). Brit p. 2a 

P. 13 (A). See note b. 



CHAPTER XL 

P. 17 (a). P. 146. 

P. 17 (6). B. G. vi. 13—15. 

P. 17 (c). Muller's Dorians. B. iii. c. 9., § 15. 

P. 17 {d). Diodor. Sic. 5. 31. 

P. 17 (e) Neo Druid, p. 9. 

P. 20 (/) Cajsar, B. G. ii. 4. 

P. 22 (^). The reader is referred to Mr. Herbert's " Britannia," vol. 2, 
cap. 4, and following chapters, or to his authorities on this curious case of 
conspiracy resulting in the ruin of the coveted island of the West. 

Constantii Vita Qermani in Surius Tom, iv. Hericus Antisiod. Vita 
Germ. JParis, 1543. Hericus Antisiod in prose, ap. Labbe BibL MSS. 
I. p. 537. S. Antonin Florent Chron. part ii. tit. xi. c. xvii. 

Sulpicius in vita Martin, c. xiii. 

Sidonius ApoU. Concio ad plebem et Epistolee Genadius, c. 56, 
Augustini Op., t vi., Benedict Vassebourg Gaul Belgique, 51 a, &c. 

P. 22 (h), Neo Druids, 43, &c. These passages occur again for com- 
ment in our Cap. V. 

P. 23 (t). Barddas cited Owen's Diet voce dim. 

P. 24 (A;). Supposed one of the fairy triad with Gwynn ap Neath 
and Gwidion ap Don. 

P. 24 (/). See Cap. v. 

P.,24 (m). B. G. vi. 15. 
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P. 24 (»). Tacit Annal. xii. 
P. 25 (o). Herbert "Neo Druids." 

P. 26 (/?). This subject is fully developed in the second part 
P. 28 (q). Neo Druids, p. 142, et passim, 
P. 29 (r). C. xxiL 

P. 30 («). See Herbert's Brit, yoL 2, or the author's in note g. 
P. 31 {t). See note a, Cap. L 
P. 31 [t). The Merdin's " Hoianau" has :— 
" Give ear little pig and blessed pig." 



When the Saxons shall sit down in their SerpentrGod, 
And there is a resorting from the distant western castle, 
Again shall our apparel be gay, and our appearance bright 
P. 31 (tt). Gothic war, iv. 20. 



CHAPTER ni. 

P. 34, /. 24. <* Cruithnao " described, or was synonymous with Cim- 
brian and Pict 

Picdand, or the Pict settlements in Scotland, was overturned by 
Kenneth II. The Picts took refuge in Denmark and Scandinavia; 
Uiey returned with the Northmen making an unsuccessful attempt at a 
descent in Britain. Those events occurred in the reign of Donald Con- 
stantine H. Eth, the swift-footed, and Gregory king of Scots. " Picti," 
appears to occur first as a proper name in Eunomius tempore Constantino. 

A plant described by Pliny as growing near Friesland, the properties 
of which are to peld colouring matter, is by him called "Herba 
Britannica." Hence critics suggest that " Britons" meant coloured people. 
But the conditions of the case of nomenclature would be fulfilled either 
by Britons or Cymmri, being in the neighbourhood of Friesland, or by 
the Britons anywhere using the vegetable dye. The Celts use '* Glas " 
both for hltie and green colour (a strange indistinctness of expression or 
perception unless explained by ** glass'* the material being the original 
idea in glas, the substance having those two colours), and a Celtic idea 
seems given in ** Glass-Fichti " applied to the Picts (Taliesin), their 
neighbours being distinguished as Deu Caledones, or Black Caledonians. 
Caledon is referred to forest We ought, in justice to the Celts, to give 
them two ideas in the two names for a race, and not read " Glas-Fichti " 
as "Blue- painted." Eustathius (ap Aristotle) names the British Isles 
" Albion and leme," others " Ouemia and Alouion." The latter is referred 
(by A. Herbert) to Al-Gwion the Celtic Mercury ; but this brings us in a 
difficulty. " Gwion" is a word of unknown derivation. There are no 
" Cymmry or Cimbri in Ptolemy or Antoninus." They are very distinctly 
assigned to South Devon by Richard of Cirencester. 
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P. 37 (a). Livy Dec. 1., 1. v., c. 19. 

P. 38 lb). B. G., V. 17. 

P. 38 (c). 

P. 38 (d), Thierry, Norman Invasion, cap. 1. 

P. 39 (e). Saxon Chronicle. 

P. 39 (/). "Neo Druids." Mr. Herbert (at the close), after adducing 
many instances of apparent confusion between Briton and Jew, or assump- 
tion of Hebraistic forms, says, — " Judaism mixt up with Bardism was 
not merely doctrinal in its rise, or borrowed from cabalistic books, but 
historical and connected with some actual movements in the Jewish com- 
munity. Further than that I cannot attempt to define or conclude any- 
thing until exacter studies, or fortunate discovery, shall have furnished 
ampler date.** Our author assumed Jewish where Semitic was only on 
the record* 

CHAPTER IV. 

The reader unacquainted with the Hebrew may read the English word 
as sounding the Hebrew ; where ch occurs in the English, s or a; is the 
sound of the corresponding Hebrew, and where t«, ou, w, or sometimes 
b, in English, the Hebrew letter " oin " may be found ; otherwise the 
correspondence of letter for letter may. be relied on: some alterations 
of endings must be expected in the common parlance of Saxons or 
English as rendering obsolete British names, as dge for ch and r for ch : 
the hard g and k are also interchanged in pronunciation, so in Welsh the 
written g sounds k in many cases. 

To the examples of local topography in this chapter, may be added 
"Aspley Guise,*' in Bedfordshire, near Wobum, from which place it 
forms an extension at a low level compared with the neighbourhood ; it 
also bounds a woody tract, Sepel H vDt^ , a low plain country. (Deut- 
L 7.) XDl gash, a division or cut. 

This word spel occurs in Spelthome, a hundred of Middlesex. See 
Cap. vii., notes on Tythings. 

At Aspley village an upland pasture is called "Powage," perhaps 
\^37D , head or end of the woods. 

The rules for the philological inquiry in this chapter, as delivered at the 
close of the last, are recommended to the critic's attention. The Semitic 
order of Welsh literature has been often before taken up, but not in 
earnest. The Welsh vocabulary is a mixed Celtic beyond all controversy. 
When even the interspersed Latin words in such a language have been 
jittempted to be referred en masse to a Semitic root, the cause is be- 
trayed. But the Latin admixture lays us open to admit a Celtic intrusion 
on the Cimric. Mr. Herbert (" Britannia," Introduction, 31 — 40) visits 
with deserved criticism solecisms of Dr. Owen and Davies, and cases like 
Bochart's Farga (annual) Celtic and partus, birth, for " Vergobret." 
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We may notice, obiter, that this word, " Vergo,^ or " Veranff" leader, 
and " Bret,*' seems synonymous with " Bretwalder " of the Saxons, and 
a Teutonic designation of dominion in Cimric Aquitaine. 

It might be argued, against Dr. Owen, that his assumed roots o/*, ur, 
w, and edd, i. e,, respectively, beginning, over, forward, and rest, should 
be referred to 3 in or Q head or beginning /V upon, )Q from and HV 
time, now. 

CHAPTER V. 

P. 61 (a). From « The cowyard of the Bards.'* See N. Dru. 112. 

P. 61 (h). Ibid p. 163. Same page, " Praise of Llud," gives, — 
" Without the Ape (1), and the milch-cow's tail (2), 
Without the incomplete wall (3) of the world. 
The world (4) would become desolate (5)." 
(1) and (4), are ^p from ^p3 to encompass j (2), (substituting word for 
alphabet or cow-tail) and (5), are "^ST . As to (3), a wall is "HW ; 
making this word incomplete by its initial letter, would give the sound of 
"137 , ruin from TDV to strip; from the same root, "l^?** is a honeycomb; 
and our number (5) has, in addition to its other meanings, that of a 
bee ; perhaps that coincidence suggested to the pedant who played with 
the expression, the introduction of this intermediate line. 

P. 62 (c). In the " Cadair," N. D. 41. 

P. 62 {d). Line 28. Or nbl? leaf (holly) for ^^37 release. 

P. 62 (e). From the " Red book of Hergest ;" ibid,, 40. 

P. 62 (/and^r). Herbert Brit., xlvi.; Arch., p. 37. 

P. 63 (A). Aneurin, pp. 3 and 4 ; Goreham Cynvelyn, and the Goreham 
Maeldrew ; Herb. Brit, 213. 

P. 64 (A;). Cad Godden, N. Dru., 119. 

P. 64. Line 20. Or " leader of the beautiful ; " vHa confusion for 
v53 leader, 

P. 66 (m). Minor Gododin, N. Dru., 116. 

P. 65 (n). Ymarwar Llud Mawr., ib. /., 31, 7Mtt7 the grave and seek, 

P. 66. Line 10. Ymarwar Lludd Mawr. 

P. 66. Taliesin's « Song of Horses," Neo Dru., 104. 

P. 67. Line 7, 337 is return, and also old age. 

P. 67. „ 8, *12 to search, as a refiner; for the same, e^ field, 

P. 69. Line 22. Eagle ")DD for D3 standard, 

P. 78. See p. 49, and foDowing pages, and the Appendix, Herb, Brit, 

P. 82. Line 1. See Bar das, cited in Owen's Diet., dim, 

P. 82. Line 16. Herb. Brit. ii. 7. 

P. 85 (r). Uthyr Pendragon, 1 Arch, Myvr., 73. • 

P. 85. Last line. " Triad of sturdy swineherds ; " the second series has 
" Pryderi mab Pwyll," the Britons of or from Pool. 

P. 86 {t). Of the Calybes and " Iron Door," notice will be taken in the 
Second Part 
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P. 87 (w). Gwalchmai, H. Brit, 110. 
P. 87 («?). Preidden Annwn., H. Brit., 109. 
P. 87 (w). Taliessin, " Grave of Warriors.** 
P. 87 (x). Herbert Brit 

CHAPTER VI. 

P. 92 (a), "Cad Godden," the Cimric traces in the valley of the 
Danube, and on the east of Europe, are deferred to the Second Part. 
The Lapwing , or Hoopoe (in the LXX), may be referred to ^V to jiy ; 
the allusion may be a retreat or emigration. 

P. 93 (6). See Herb. Brit . 35. Taliesin's " Mic Dinbych,"— 

** Fallen are they the fettered host of friends.** 

And in Triads 49, p. 12, « Gent. Mag ," June, 1789 : " It is added, * they 
took off the leg-bands with which their horses were adorned, in order to 
fetter themselves two and two.'" 

Tepipawn (MS. to Nennius, Hdrl, MS,, 3859, in Camh, Qu. Ma., 
4, 23) visited Wales with his father and brothers, but he died in the land 
of Guodotin, Manau Gitoiodin in Coton., Appendix to Nennius, Gale, 
p. 116. 

See further, next chapter, p. 129, and note (c). 

P. 93 (c). " Madawg the Tyrant," Neo Dru., 36,— 

" Son of Uthyrj ere was slain, 
By his hand thy pledge." 

P. 94 {d). Herb. Brit, 237. 

CHAPTER VII. 

P. 105 (a). The idea of music attaches to the word. See Lexicon. 

P. 115 (6). See more on the topography of this district, in the next 
chapter. 

P. 128 (6) 16. Grass t2?*n2 signifies to thrust out, thence grain, and 
(apparently) grass ; it occurs as a suburh, Lev. xxv. 34. 

The two succeeding lines in our text, are perhaps to be taken literally ; 
they make an important admission. 

P. 129 (c). Here may be referred the nine who sailed away with 
Merlin. N, JDra., 110; and the passage above (p. 67), "A ninefold 
protection is the return of the sword." The nine of Merlin, were the nine 
cyheirdd or of the furnace, that is (as above explained), simply the nine. 
CynYelyn Drwscyl (N. D., 110), is Cynvelyn of the furnace, i.e,, the Chen, 
y Cimric leader of the nine. 

Herbert, Brit. 2, 108, allows us no alternative, but his triad of origins 
for the Celtic swine-system (mock swine, here applied to pledge) : the three 
are Circe's swine, the swine of Troy and Alba, and the idea of omnivorous. 

In the iV. Druids, 148, Jews twisted together hy the hair, and 
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emigratiiig from a sacred island, from another obscure reference to the 
British tything. 

Totness was a fiuned pLice of landing for the Cymry (Herbert's Brit. 
2, 87), hence, the ** Boar of Totness " becomes significant. Arthur is the 
'* wild boor of Cornwall,'' in the Cbsm y Cwrwv. 

" The wild boar it is who deseryes 
The stane^ed Cymmru." 

The epithet is applied to the Bards, by the term, '* Ard Cyvcenad;" the 
idea is by confrision of the meanings of D vH , which signifies a band 
of men, and compact masonry. 

The ** hundred " of tythings, as of British origin, may receive con- 
firmation from the names of some of these. In Middlesex, " Spelthom,'' 
and ''Elshom," are respectively, plain and kUfy hundred or Torn 
(Sheriff's Tom) vSD and vp . In the adjoining county of Surrey, the 
hundreds « Brixton," "Kingston," Ebnbridge (hilly), Godling bi:i 
(great), Copthom, skirting the Ryegate hills P\p to encompass, or ^ a 
winff, or narrow-off slip, Reigate and Famham explained above (pp. 
lid and 124). 

P. 129 (<Q. Qwidion (Mercury), is a name not referable to any Welsh, 
or Celtic roots, nor claimed for the Welsh nor Celts (Herbert Brit.), 
" Arawn," is Urien. The whole text is, apparently, " a record of the 
tythings of Urien," referring Gwydion as above, to IV ^*D people of 
records, 

139 (e)» We have already closed the subject of Caesar's charge against 
British domestic relations; it would admit of fuller discussion, but 
suffice it to observe, that the Nairs of India (a pure Sudra caste), are 
exclusively a military order; their institutions are of the camp, not 
domestic. Peculiar provisions of property and guardianship among the 
Nairs, follow out their anomalous institution, the children have no 
patrimony, they look to their uncles for a provision. The household 
looks to the master's mother, not his (temporary) wife, as its head. 
{Buchanan^s Tour.) 

The Britons did not admit a military caste. The Cimry of Britany are 
not charged with the exceptional custom. The Roman military colonists 
were not permitted to marry. Tacitus, Annals xiv., 27 (Brothter)^ 
To Ceesar the case was reported, not as of colonies or garrisons. The 
tything was a subject to have been reported of the Britons, rather than 
merely domestic peculiarities. Cessar gives us no other domestic narra- 
tives of Britain, nor personal peculiarities of the people. 

141 (/). Merlin's ^^Honioad," may have derived its name from the 
first word of that "sacred poem," Britt. 49 j "Saint George," was the 
battle-cry of Aquitaine, and introduced into England, thence by Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry II. Humboldt remarks the identity of language on 
both sides the Pyrenees, in the latitude of Aquitaine, and considers it 
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primitive in France, or of very ancient settlement there. Tlie title " Sir,** 
was also used in Aquitaine. 

P. 141. Line 24. For tongues, torques. 

P. 145 /. 18. In p. 132, "Valentine" is referred, as Semitic, to its 
meaning, sheriff-pricking. Those ceremonies have the following point of 
identity : sheriff-pricking takes place on the day of the " Purification," 
new style ; Valentine-day is the same day, old style ; the one the second, 
the other the fourteenth of February. The ceremony of actual pricking 
or perforating the roll opposite the name takes place for that occasion of 
choosing Sheriff as on others, dating from remote antiquity. The 
Statute 28 £dw. I. c. 6, is simply a confirmation of the old popular right 
of electing the Sheriff. The form of the institution has undergone 
changes by statute, and by process of time. But the Sheriff still executes 
all writs, carries out the common law by attaching felons, levying fines 
and amercements: he is also judge or president of the court, and 
now assessor to the lawyer on the bench, always present at trials, and 
he alone summons the triers or jury. He raises the neighbourhood 
to assist against breakers of the law, every person above fifteen being 
compelled, under penalties, to add his strength to the Sheriff's for that 
purpose. But he was also a judge, opening, from place to place, his 
circuit or Tbm, having been accompanied by the Bishop, Earl, and 
Barons, until these were exempted by 62 Hen. IH. c 10. 

P. 146 (^). Fleta (/ 113) says the "True Bill*' of the Grand Jury 
was a judgment full and conclusive as if resulting from a trial. 

P. 147 (h) A very ancient sculpture at Cricklade, represents Dragon and 
belted knight. " Gladio cinctus " is used in the writ ordering the election 
of knights of the shire. 

P. 149. "ArmoriceB gentes" occurs Caesar B. G. v. 44. 

P. 149 (a). The whole province by its ancient name " Dacia " is 
referable to its fortified lines, dikes p*T from which also the Dacian chief, 
" Dacobalus," seems derived. The topography is British or Semitic Buda 
Theiss, Thamesawc, PetervreLTden, and many other cases occur, but the 
subject more properly to our second Part. 

A reason, a priori, forCimric relics in the valley of the Danube would 
be that, except the the Steppes of Kussia, they had no other outiet 
westward and northward from the Euxine. 

The name " Llud," the West (as above explained) is indicative of 
Eastern origin for the Cimri : Llud is applied to Brittany as well as to this 
island. Cases of application of Lhid axe fully noticed in the Neo Druids, 
pp. 75 and seqq. 
* P. 150 (5). In Sir J, Mackintosh, Hist, of England. 

P. 151 (c) Herb. : Brit. Ixii. 

P. 161 (d). Antiq. S. Hibem., p. 139. Gibbon 2, 312, states the fact 
for the Picts. 

P. 151 (c). See Tacit. Annal. N. D. 22. 
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P. 153 (/). Neo Dru. 45. 

P. {g), Thierry, Norman Invasion, cap. i. Cyvoesi Merddin, N. D. 77, 

P. 153 {h). The "Chiltem" or "Celtina'' {''Municipal Institutions;' 
by Jo. Fletcher) districts of the Celts is in ancient municipal liberties {" to 
hunt in the Qiiltem ") equivalent to woodland* and was applied even to 
the woods about London ; this confirms a received idea, Uie Celts wero 
hunters occupying forests. 

P. 154 (i). The genuineness of the British tradition here comes out by 
the means (Celtic) of obscuring it, 3Q7 (as before explained) is return 
and grey-headed : the line is " When Cimri return sword in handi'' 

P. 157 (j). Among other national distinctions, the Pict (Diod, Sic, v. 
31) had the Grecian lyre, such is the Irish blarseech : they also have the 
pipes, the latter are still found (Dr. Clarke) in the Russian Steppes, and are 
" Scythian." We must not expect to find any distinctive records of the 
dress, arms, or armour, of the Britons, since even their language has been 
stolen from them in the process of transmission to us. Dr. Whittaker's 
particulars are Celtic. The British colours seem to have been hlue, as 
above : the " Red Dragon ** (Gervas) may have been British or Celtic. 
The staining their skins with paint, or tattooing, was continued down to 
the Norman times, in spite of prohibitory enactments (Chambers' Inform. 
2, 878). 

The Misletoe and Shamrock appear to have been the respective national 
emblems. Mallet shows the prevalence of the former in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cimbri of the Baltic : the Shamrock was the emblem of the 
Celtic Venus (Neo Druids), The Leek (Chenin) has been fully explained 
in the text above. 

We find the plough in the Semitic vocabulary : ploughing is scarcely yet 
very practical in Ireland. 

The "Arthur" was undeniably British. Pelagius here, and the conti- 
nental Bretons in their communes, opposing idolatry and church-per^^er- 
sions of Christianity in the sixth century, go to the very grounds of a 
Cimric heart. Constantine was half a Briton, Julian was the leader of 
Celtic legions, rebel and apostate. 

''Arthur'' is identified with a period of time, and with a group of 
occurrences and persons, but not identified with a person. The tomb in 
Avalon was a trait of monkish imposition, exposed by Herb. Brit. 100. 

The " Death of Arthur " is the title and theme of Romance, and the 
above scene belongs to the name in history which, it will be found, 
mistook and misrepresented the phrase and allusion. Owain, Finddu, 
Maelgwin, and Cadwallader parted by the interval of a centmy, which the 
Saxon Chronicle fills up with Welsh heroes, as Nathan Leod, wanting in 
the National Chronicles and Poems, show the real persons of the drama, 
where Arthur would not have been passed over if he had lived his life, 
and actually represented that type of chivalry. 
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The place of " Arthur " in the island cannot be disputed ; it was on the 
confines of Cornwall that that name led to battle and sealed the results of 
victory. Cymraic institutions established and extended. Perhaps there 
is a very plain inference of descent for the Arthurian Cymry. The Cimbri 
of the Baltic appear and are lost in the pages of Tacitus and Pliny. The 
** Arthur ** was rife in Sweden at a much later epoch. Olaus, M. 842. 
The ideas and creed of the Huns is unmistakeably mixed up with Arthur. 
The Edda betrays Cymraic institutions, names, and emblems. We can 
assume with something like certainty the peaceful continuance of the 
Cymry or CSmbri in their Baltic settlements during the strength of the 
Roman Empire, and, in great probability, tJieir having been disturbed 
(by Alans Suevi and Hans) at the era of its decline. Germanus, and the 
Emperor Julian, labouring to detach the West from the state religion, 
Christianity, will account for much extraneous disfigurement clinging to 
Celtic traditions of Arthur. Arthur must be sought as a point in British 
ethnology, not as connected with any particular series of events, or as 
restricted to any epoch in their annals. 

The natural caves in the island may be assigned to a race of hunters, 
elans not of British origin. Pen Park Hole, near Bristol, forty yards 
below the surface, opens to an area of seventy by forty yards. The 
proximity of a Druid circle, Stantin Dreu, between Bath and Bristol, may 
consign that structure to the same people. This circle is ninety yards 
diameter, a circle of single upright stones: Cornwall, a great field of 
stone placings, as that of Boscao-wren : the rocking-stone, Main Amber : 
the '* Hurlers :" three circles of unhewn stone, seven miles east of Bodmin. 
Near St. Michael's Mount were discovered spear-heads, battle-axes, and 
swords of copper wrapped in cloth : that metal is found near in Mendik or 
Tin- ore. Such weapons were not of the temper of Arthur's " Excalebar,*' 
nor belonged to his community. Dr. Stukely and Sir C. Hoare dis- 
covered 700 flint-headed weapons in barrows which they opened. 

The number of British municipia (300), and their thirty cities, at the close 
of the fourth century exhibit progress in social organization and civilized 
processes, coupled with the fact of about half a million quarters of com 
having been sent hence to relieve the necessities of Gaul, and with that of 
a British fleet about the same period (Cerausius) having kept the channel 
against Saxon pirates, and the naval power of the empire. This verifies 
the distinction of " Armorica *' {maritime) applied to the Bretons in Gaul, 
and confirms our nautical vocabulary as above. 

These and other points before insisted on, with a careful examination of 
relics of art in Britain, and of all circumstances, as to place, &Cy of their 
discovery, will serve to distinguish the Cimric race. 

In the text are several passages distinctly styling this the Hebrew 
race. Several others might be added, as in the Plain yr Aipht, Arch. 
Myv. 1. 40. 
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*' Christ Jesu, Christians are prostrate before thee, 
Until are lodged in shelter, 
Six hundred thousand 
Of the hunted Hebrews." 

The title of the poem, Ai-Phtd, land of Phut (for Egypt), is Archaic 
and Semitic. 

In the Gallic insurrection (Ccesar, B. G. vii. 4) the leader is Vercin- 
getoriz, CeUiUi JUius : the states composing the league are Senones, Parisii , 
Pictones, Cadurici, Turones, Aulerci, Demovices, Andes, and "qui ad 
Oceanum attingunt." The latter probably the "Armoricse gentes." 
From the want of particulars of the latter, until the close of the war, they 
were not often found in the enemy's camp by CsDsar. They were even 
then the distinct communes of Chen or Veniiif distinguished (B. G. 211. 
9.) Ossessimi, Lexobii, Nannetes, Ambiani, Motini, Diabletes, Menapii. 
The Gallic Mars was clearly (Lucan, lib. i. 445) — 

Flammis horrentibus Sesusy 
quite a distinct name and attribute from anything Cimric. 

In this island the districts are not clearly marked out under their prse- 
Roman appellations. The Cataticlam appear to have held all the midland 
portion of the west of the "Iceni" and down to Bristol, and the 
" Celtina." Many of the names are distinctive of the topography, or 
physical character, as the " Durotriges," and " Bibroci;" the " Segontiaci*' 
are referable to TOB7 wandering^ the " Ancalites " to vp3 cleared. 

Our vocabularies have shown Semitic roots in the familiar and house- 
hold words of Wales; the Irish words for spade, basket, hearth, city, 
and leaven are similar to the Welsh, and apparently not Semitic. But 
furrow in Welsh, Rhych, n , differs from the Irish eitrig, 

P. 158 (A). This subject is pursued in this second Part, cap. i. But 
constructive or artistic ArchaBology is not a department in which the 
writer has yet all the information he desires on the Cimric remains. 

In conclusion, Mr. Herbert's Britannia, Introduction, has copious 
references to authorities on the ethnological points or theories. See also 
Herbert's " Attila " and " Nimrod," Arthur's History of the Highlands ; 
Sir J. Price, Defensio Hist. Brit. The Saxon Chronicle. Bede Eccles. 
Hist. Camden. 

In our text the passages quoted *^as of four languages were the 
Cymry," " as of three faiths," are scarcely definite ; as many as three 
Cymric districts, the Yorkshire, East Coast, and Western have been 
noticed. 
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